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Join us in Woodburn, Indiana (the dulcimer capital of 
the midwest) as Folkcraft Instruments hosts the second 
annual Indiana Dulcimer Festival. With six headline 
artists, as well as a course just for beginners, you're sure 
to fit right in. Add in a ton of IDF hospitality, three 
concerts, a parade, and FIREWORKS!!! to make a 
weekend you're sure to remember for years. 


Register Today! 
IndianaDulcimerFestival.com 
Call for a free 16 page brochure. 


(800) 433-3655 


INDIANA 
DULCIMER 
FESTIVAL 


July 23 and July 24, 2011 
Woodburn, Indiana 


3 Concerts 
(2 Saturday, 1 Sunday) 


6 Artists/Instructors 
(See photos below) 


Home-Cooked Meals 
(prepared by the Folkcraft owner's mother) 


Air Conditioning 
(helpful for July in Indiana) 


Parade 
(With Indiana Dulcimer Festival float) 


FIREWORKS!!! 


(What other festival can say that?) 


Aaron O'Rourke Rob Brereton Lois Hornbostel ButchRoss Stephen Seifert Bing Futch 


Register Online: IndianaDulcimerFestival.com ©) Register By Phone: (800) 433-3655 
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The world's greatest 
dulcimer players play 
Folkcraft Instruments. 
You can, foo. 


Choose a stock 
instrument or let us build 
something that is wg 


uniquely yours. 


Appalachian dulcimers, 
hammered dulcimers, 

bowed psalteries, kanteles, 
ukuleles and dulcileles... 
all handmade in the USA 
since 1968. 


Druid Moon Dulcileles. 
Meet "Bobbi Jo,” one of 
Folkcraft's newest 
ukulele/dulcimer hybrids. 


We would love fo talk to you 
about your next instrument. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Handmade in the USA since 1968. Call toll-free or visit US online. 


Folkcraft.com (800) 433-3655 
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DPN Sampler CD 


Timour the Tarter: Kristen Gitler & David 
Goldman, from their new CD, Old Tunes - Baked 
Fresh. 

See the review on page 60 to learn more about this 
superbly recorded and performed project. 


Milk Cow Blues: this cut is from Jess Dickinson 
and Bluegrass Appeal. Read about Jess and his 
band on page 26. 


Branles des Cheveaux: The literal translation 

of this dance tune is “The Horse’s Brawl.” Many 
thanks to Sylvain LeCroix for letting us use this cut 
off his just released CD, Cordaphone. Look for a 
full review this fall. 


Four Polka Medley: from the Walnut String Band. 
This is toe tapping music. Read the review on page 
60. 


Down in the Sally Gardens: Denise and Rob 
Angus deliver this and other familiar tunes 
with beauty and grace on their new CD, Carpe 
Dulcimers. Read about it on page 62. 


Preservation: This beautiful original tune is 
one of 2 cuts submitted by Timothy Seaman to 
accompany his composition article on page 42. 


Wayfaring Stranger: from Charlie Mink’s Old 
Time Gospel CD. Learn more about it on page 63. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Mississipi Sawyer/Ragtime Annie: The Cincinatti 
Dulcimer Society has captured that sound and 

feel of a polished jam in their new recording. Read 
about it on page 62. 


High Mountain Heather: North Carolina 
based artists Steve and Ruth Smith are known 
for writing, performing, and recording beautiful 
hammered dulcimer and guitar pieces. Their 
newest album, Heirlooms, is reviewed by Bill 
Troxler on page 57. 


Jump at Samhain’s Fire: This is the title cut from 
Beltaine’s great new CD. It was written by John 
Keys. Learn more about Beltaine, and this project 
on page 62 


My Sweet Rowena in the Glen: Timothy Seaman 
composed this lovely air using a handy alphabet 
based chart. He teaches this compositional method 
on page 42.. 


Friesische Hummel: This was recorded and 
contributed by German Luthier Wilfried Ulrich. 
Read the article about his ‘zithers for unmusical 
common people; on page 8. 


New Bedford Fare Thee Well: Ruth Dunfield co- 
wrote this sea song with her husband. The album, 
Saltwater Women, is reviewed on page 62. 
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STRIKE A CHORD 


MOUNTAIN DULCIMER WORKSHOPS 
JULY 21-23 


HAMMERED DULCIMER WORKSHOPS 
AUGUST 4-6 


Whether you like to pick or fret, the Ozark Folk Center has a workshop for you. Choose from either 
the Mountain Dulcimer Workshop or Hammered Dulcimer Workshop depending on your preference 
and take advantage of the early registration discount! Instructors include Lee Cagle, Jeff Hames, 
Judy Klinkhammer, David Moran, Rick Thum and Kendra Ward. 


Workshop fees aré $200. Register early to receive a discounted rate of $150. 


David Moray ype 


Cabin Reservations: 800-264-3655 + Information: 870-269-3851 +» OzarkFolkCenter.com 


Please do not reprint or redistribute without permission. Contact dpn@dpnews.com. 


EDITOR’SSETTER 


by Dan 
Landrum 


T he photograph which serves as 
the background for this article 
was taken by David Moore, 
director of the Northeast Dulcimer 
Symposium. That’s me sitting at the end 
of the dock on Blue Mountain Lake in 
the Adirondacks. I was so caught up in 
the beauty of the morning and the antics 
of a solitary loon on a breakfast fishing 
expedition that I didn’t hear David 
approach. He was out on his morning 
rounds making sure everything was in 
place for another day of the symposium. 
As I write this, I’m in the middle of 
a summer tour of festivals which in- 
cludes Kentucky Music Week, Northeast 
Dulcimer Symposium in NY, Com- 
mon Ground on the Hill in Maryland 
and the Evart Michigan Funfest. 
Festival directors and volunteers 
quietly log hundreds of hours on these 
events. Their work sets the stage for 
us to make new friends around the 


common interest of music, and 
form fond, lasting memories. 

I love the photograph to the 
right, taken by Lauri McCarrier. She 
captured a moment shortly after Alf 
Bashore (3rd from left) and I had just 
completed an instrument swap which 
made me the new owner of a Kelisch- 
ek Hurdy Gurdy. Alf and I joked that 
I was going to have to find some way 
to sneak it in the house, and he was 
finally going to get to move back 
home. We were joined by fiddler Tom 
White, and within moments, French 
Canadian Sylvain LaCroix was teach- 
ing us all “Branles des Cheveaux,’ a tune 
popular on hurdy gurdy. Good times. 

I can't help but think these are the 
good old days. I hope you can all get out 
and take in a festival or two this year. 


Dan Landrum 


If youd like to learn Branles des 
Cheveaux yourself, it’s on this quar- 
ter’s DPN sampler CD. The cut is from 
Sylvain’s new CD, Cordaphone, which 
will be reviewed in DPN this fall. 
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Dulcimer Workshops & Jams 
ewxLA Old-time Fiddler Players, Guitar Boom-Chuckers, 
Stand up bass slappers axa’ Open-back banjo pluckers 


Don Pedi, Nina Zanetti, 
Marsha Harris az Jeff Sebens 
aloap e<t% Barbara Bates Smith 


stor: -te ng, si Fi day r night 
perfo ne Saturday night concert. 


at more Mormaten and early registration: 
www. waynesborodowntown. org 
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PETERS 


Love the magazine. Always interesting 
articles with ideas and suggestions I can 
understand, adopt and use! 

Mary Lynn Seeley, KS 


Please keep the insightful and skillfully 
written articles by Larry Conger coming 
on a regular basis. I also enjoy Steve 
Eulberg’s mountain dulcimer articles. 
Thanks for a great publication in this age 
of junk. 

Penny Brickman, OK 


Thank you for a great publication. After 
reading Zen & the Art of the Mountain 
Dulcimer [Vol. 37 No. 2], I realized I 
need to play my dulcimer more than I 
have been. I have a beautiful hourglass 
mountain dulcimer that was made by 
Lynn McSpadden in 1992. 

Marion Kranich, PA 


Glad to renew my subscription for 
another two years. I really enjoy the 
magazines and CDs. Look forward to 
receiving them. Started my dulcimer 
journey in 2004 and subscribed right 
after. The magazine has been a big help 
and encouragement. Thank you for the 
improvements you've implemented. 
John Wood, OH 


I would like to thank both Aaron 
O’Rourke and Andy Young for their 
insights on playing Irish music (DPN 
Winter 2011). For over 20 years I have 
played the HD in Irish jams and gigs, and 
I find this fabulous repertoire exciting 
and deeply satisfying. 

My only regret is that Andy reiterated 
the tired old adage that Irish session 
players often do not appreciate 
dulcimers and that the jams can be 
“intimidating, unforgiving, and...harsh” 
In my judgment, these ideas are unfairly 
imbeded in dulcimer lore. Andy’s 
mention of them sets an equivocal tone 
that detracts from his “rules of thumb” 
and his wise observation that it’s how 
we play with others that influences their 
perception of us and our instrument. 
This is true of any type of jam, not just 
Irish sessions. I trust that Andy indeed 
heard a piper disparage hammered 
dulcimer players, but I have never 
noticed that we are systematically singled 
out for negative treatment. Rather, I 
agree with Aaron that “people are just 


generally pretty nice!” Celtic music is 

at its best when played with a variety of 
instruments. Ours fits right in. I would 
love to see our community embrace a 
wider repertoire of Irish tunes and for 
starters recommend Karen Ashbrook’s 
Playing the Hammered Dulcimer in the 
Irish Tradition. 

Julie Arnold, MI 


Please renew our subscription. We really 
enjoy the magazine and look forward to 
receiving it each quarter. I have enjoyed 
learning to play Missouri that was 
included in the latest magazine [Vol. 37 
No. 2]. Keep up the good work. 

Shirley Parsons, TX 


Iam anew hammered dulcimer player (2 
% years) and your magazine is GREAT! 

I especially liked the sheet music in the 
Summer issue of 2010. Please keep the 
new music coming. 

Margaret K Dichl, OH 


I’m new to the mountain dulcimer and to 
DPN. I just want to say from the moment 
I opened my first issue I was completely 
amazed. In my 58 yrs of being I’ve never 
seen such an impressive publication. 
Beautiful to look at, fantastic layout, 
every article is interesting with great 
information. Heck I’m even reading the 
hammer dulcimer parts as I don’t want 
to stop reading!. 

Virginia Oman, AZ 


Well Done!! I received my Spring issue 
and I have read it from cover to cover 
more than once. I think it is one of 

the best. There are so many very good 
articles with information for all dulcimer 
players. I enjoyed the articles about Joni 
Mitchell and Lynn McSpadden. I can’t 
really say there was one article that I 
didn’t find interesting. The CD is in the 
car and I listen to it when I’m driving. 
Thanks for a great issue. 

Anne Howey, MI 


I look forward to receiving the Dulcimer 
Player News more than any other 
magazine I receive. It has broadened 

my understanding of my (hammer) 
dulcimer world, with both traditional 
and new concepts of playing and given 
me an appreciation of the mt. dulcimer 
world, too. What an exciting time to 

be playing this lovely instrument. I am 


amazed at the diversity and talent of all 
who are featured on the CDs and in the 
magazine. 

Deanna Mitchell, MI 


Each time I receive a new CD with my 
subscription, I feature it on my Mainly 
Folk radio show (each Sunday). 

I buy 1-4 dulcimer CDs per month-often 
times based upon the recommendations 
and reviews in the DPN and after 
listening to the CD that comes with my 
magazine. (I just purchased the Otter 
Creek download yesterday, and featured 
that today on my radio show.) 

I love everything about your magazine— 
and like so many other people-I read 

it over and over from cover to cover 
each time it arrives. (I also have bought 
dulcimers from Jeremy Seeger, Warren 
May, June Apple, Aaron O’Rourke (he 
thinned out his collection last year), 
Doug Berch, Backyard Music, Keith 
Young, a used Blue Lion, and others and 
“tons” of CDs—all that were advertised in 
DPN. 

Tina Pond, ME 


Iam a new subscriber to DPN and wish 
to offer praise for the Mark Alan Wade 
article entitled: “Adding Accompaniment 
to Melodies” on page 30 of the current 
issue (Spring 2011). 

Given the mention of first-inversion 
chord structures and the caution against 
doubling 3rds and 7ths in a chord 
constructs informs that Mr. Wade is well 
versed in Theory of Music studies...nice 
to see in this publication. 

His approach to adding chords to a 
melody is well paced and offers several 
useful examples of chord enrichment. 

I also appreciated his final advice that 
“less is more”..often overlooked by 
novice and expert alike. Too much of a 
flowery background (no matter how well 
intended or executed) can be a spoiler. 

Icommend you for a fine publication 
and hope that you will offer my “Tipped 
Hat” to Mr. Wade. 

Cliff Eckenboy, GA 


Dulcimer Players News 

PO Box 278 

Signal Mountain, TN 37377 
(423) 886 3966 
dpn@dpnews.com 
www.dpnews.com 
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Sonder-Ausstellung im ; 
. Museumsdorf Cloppenburg - 
Niedersachsisches Freilichtmuseum 


So., 10:04.201) bis So., 10.07.2011 


reminder of the worldwide 
appeal of diatonic fretted 
dulcimers came recently in an 


email message from German luthier 
Wilfried Ulrich, who is putting together 
an exhibition of hummels and other 

folk zithers. He is also bringing out an 
English translation of the exhibit catalog. 

Ulrich not only collects folk zith- 
ers. He builds them, he plays them, 
and he teaches students how to play 
the hummel. So what he says about 
them is worth thinking about. 

Ulrich’s exhibit, at a museum in 
northern Germany, will focus mainly 
on the history of the Hummel, a Ger- 
man box zither with a fretted melody 
string and several drones played like an 
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old-fashioned dulcimer. But it will also 
showcase a Japanese instrument called 
a Taishokoto, a lacquered box zither 
equipped with button keys that play 
the melody string on a diatonic fret- 
board like a dulcimer’s—or a hummel’s. 

So I was reminded of a Japanese 
tourist who spoke with me one day 
when I was demonstrating the Ap- 
palachian dulcimer at the New Salem 
historical village in Illinois. “Oh,” she 
exclaimed, “we have these, too, in Japan” 

“I think every culture has a musi- 
cal instrument like this,’ she added. 

Japan was very much in the news 
when Ulrich wrote. An earthquake and 
tsunami had just decimated the northern 
coast, and plant workers at the Fukushi- 
ma power station were struggling to con- 
tain an uncontrolled nuclear reaction. 

“I was in Japan in 2007 to havea 
closer look at the Taishokoto, and I 
am very sad about the horrible di- 
saster of these days,’ Ulrich said. 

But his focus was on the exhibi- 
tion in Germany, titled “The Hummel: 
History of a Folk Music Instrument.” 

It will run from April 10 to July 10 at 
Museumsdorf Cloppenburg, an open- 
air museum in Lower Saxony. It’s in 
the market town of Cloppenburg, and 
it sounds a little bit like New Salem, 
but featuring reconstructed farm- 
houses, windmills, a village school, and 
a blacksmith’s instead of log cabins. 

And, for a few months, it will also 
feature hummels and other folk zithers. 

The catalog will describe the instru- 

ments, and I was hooked by Ulrich’s 
foreword, which he attached to the email 
message. For one thing, he explains 
why he no longer buys into the com- 
monly accepted theory of Curt Sachs, 
a famous organologist (as a student of 
musical instruments is known) whose 
History of Musical Instruments remains 
a standard reference. Sachs hypoth- 
esized that European fretted zithers 
probably had their ancestry in west- 
ern Asia. But Ulrich says that claim 
“does not hold up under scrutiny” 

Instead, Ulrich suggests, folk zith- 
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by Pete 
Ellertsen 


ers like the dulcimer “originated in 
Central Europe during the Middle Ages 
from various experiments with the 
monochord” I’ve looked into another 
instrument that developed from the 
monochord, which was widely used by 
music teachers, and it makes sense. It 
might even help explain why folk zithers 
seem to have popped up independently 
at different times in different places. 

But that’s purely speculation 
on my part. I want to read more 
when the book comes out. 

Ulrich was putting the last touches on 
the exhibit when he wrote, with instru- 
ments on loan from all over Europe. 

“There will be more than 50 in- 
struments,” he said, “from Germany, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Hungary and Japan.” One he’s espe- 
cially proud of is a hummel “from 
my countryside in East Frisia” 

The Frisian instrument, pictured on 
the cover of the museum’s brochure, is 
dated 1758 and was apparently crafted as 
a wedding present. Intricate carving in 
the sound hole interweaves the initials H 
and P (the bride’s and grooms?) beneath 
a traditional northern European bridal 
crown. Originally from an island off the 
Frisian coast, it’s now in the Flensburg 
Museum in Schleswig-Holstein, and 
Ulrich said its workmanship is flawless. 

“This hummel from 1758 
is the most beautiful hum- 
mel from Germany!” he said. 

In connection with the exhibi- 
tion, Museumsdorf Cloppenburg is 
publishing a German-language cata- 
log. Ulrich is bringing out an English 
translation for American readers. 

“I think this exhibition is a ‘must see’ 
for each dulcimer player who is inter- 
ested in the history of the ancestry of this 
wonderful instrument,’ he said. “Well, 
it is far away from the USA, but for all 
those who cannot come, there is my 
book “The Story of the Hummel (German 
Scheitholt)’ with a translation by Christa 
Farnon, of Wynnewood, Pennsylvania. 
We had many mails back and forth, 
and she made a good translation. The 
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book will be in full color with all instru- 
ments, and 40 historical instruments 
are also given with all measurements.’ 

Price and publication de- 
tails are yet to be determined. 

To his email message, Ulrich at- 
tached a synopsis along with the fore- 
word. It got me to thinking about that 
Japanese visitor I spoke with at New 
Salem...and why every culture might 
have an easy-to-learn folk instrument 
like the dulcimer or the hummel. 

Ironically, the reason may have 
something to do with why they pop 
up all over the world, why profes- 
sional tastemakers tend to look down 
on them and why they are becom- 
ing so popular in the 21* century. 

“The hummel has been a folk in- 
strument for over 500 years,’ Ulrich 


aa 
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writes. “It has been widely known, but 
nearly fell into oblivion. Professional 
musicians condemned the hummels as 
beggar instruments or as instruments 
which are only good enough for the 


unmusical common people. Instruments 


which eventually wound up in muse- 
ums often went unnoticed for decades 
or longer in basement archives or in 
attics. Musicologists, for the most part, 
gave only cursory attention to hum- 
mels, or overlooked them entirely.’ 

Well, count me as one of 
the unmusical, common people 
who are attracted to them. 

Michael Praetorius, an influential 
17-century German composer, was 
the first to call the folk zither of his day 
a “beggar instrument.” He was a court 
musician for the Duke of Brunswick- 


Ds 


Liineburg and a bit of a snob, so he also 
called it a Scheitholt (a dialect word for 
a piece of firewood). It was never really 
used by the people who played the in- 
struments, but his name stuck—especially 
among musicologists, organologists and 
other musical elites who read his books. 
So it looks like we’re stuck with 
Praetorius’ word, especially in America 
where the musicologists didn’t take 
notice of folk zithers until after the 
vernacular tradition of playing them had 
died out and nobody else was talking 
about them. It was from these instru- 
ments, in Pennsylvania and the adjacent 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia that 
the American dulcimer developed. 
Whatever they were called, Ulrich 
suspects there were plenty of European 
folk zithers being played in Germany 
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and the Low Countries during the 1700s 
and 1800s, but people didn’t bother to 
preserve them for future generations. 
“Just as instruments that are no 
longer used are simply disposed of 
in modern times, likewise, this may 
have happened in centuries past,’ he 
writes. “The ‘scheitholt’ may then 
indeed have been used for firewood!” 
Indeed it might. At New Salem I 
like to tell visitors that dulcimers were 
made at home from ‘scantlings’ of scrap 
wood and played on the back porch. I'll 
bet many an American scantling dul- 
cimer got busted up for kindling, too. 
But like the dulcimer, European 
folk zithers filled an important need 
of the unmusical common people. 
“The hummels were built for the 
most part in villages without the pro- 
fessional help of a [master craftsman] 
luthier, Ulrich writes. “Many a ‘clever 
chap’ who was good with his hands 
would build an instrument for his own 
enjoyment, which also enabled him to 
play for the villagers at a festivity or on 
a quiet evening. But some also built an 
instrument for neighbors or friends’ 


Ulrich speaks of scattered “hummel- 
nests” in Europe that remind me of 
our traditional ‘pockets’ in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee where dulcimers were played 
before the American folk revival. 

Europe’s folk revival also offers 
parallels worth thinking about. 

“When the American dulcimer 
became known in Central Europe with 
the folk music revival in the 70s,’ says 
Ulrich, “enthusiastic people remem- 
bered once more the [European] great- 
grandfathers of this instrument, and 
searched in museums for what is still 
there. Thus, no new ‘hummel-nests’ 
formed in Germany, but some musicians 
were again fascinated with the sound of 
the drones. And so, the Kratzzither [a 
type of folk zither] rings out again with 
fast rhythms in Bavarian inns, where for 
more than 150 years the concert zither 
was played. Taught by the author, more 
than 200 students in East Frisia built 
and learned to play scheitholts, various 
hummels and also several dulcimers.” 

Ulrich suggests the European folk 
zithers were developed from an in- 


strument called the monochord first 
used for teaching Gregorian chant to 
medieval monks. It sounded the dia- 
tonic intervals of what we now calla 
do-re-mi scale along a single string 
mounted on a box. Monochords were 
also used to tune organs until well into 
the 1800s, so they weren’t uncommon. 

I was fascinated with this hypoth- 
esis, because I’ve studied a type of 
monochord used by 19" century Scan- 
dinavian pastors to teach the intervals 
to rural church choirs. (See my article 
“Psalmodikon: Joyful Revival of a Stern, 
Square-Jawed Ethnic Heritage” in the 
Fall 2010 issue of Dulcimer Players 
News.) Especially in Sweden, occasional 
psalmodikons were built with extra drone 
strings—they look an awful lot like Swed- 
ish hummels, and I’ve wondered if their 
design was inspired by the folk zithers. 

Now I suspect the explanation is 
that the hummels and the psalmo- 
dikons (not to mention American 
dulcimers) have a common ancestor. 
It’s definitely worth thinking about. 

It makes perfect sense that mono- 
chords, which were used to teach 
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youngsters to sing their diatonic scales, 
would lead clever chaps in villages all 
over Europe to noodle around with 
a diatonic fretboard and come up 
with a folk zither like the hummel. 
Similarly, when the Japanese govern- 
ment sent a musician named Goro Mori- 
ta to Europe and America in the early 
1900s, he came back with the idea of a 
keyed zither with a diatonic fretboard 
to teach Japanese students the scales of 
Western music. The result was called a 
Taishokoto (a zither, or koto, named after 
the Japanese emperor Taisho). A second 
row was added for better half tones. At 
first, the instruments were dismissed as 
a children’s toy, but teachers found they 
also helped adults learn the intricacies 
of ensemble playing. Now as many as 
1 million people play them in Japan. 
“There is a 100-year festival next year 
of Goro Morita’s invention, if they with- 
stand this horrible disaster,’ Ulrich said. 
Not bad for a beggar’s instrument 
dismissed as a piece of firewood by 
princely court musicians and overlooked 
by musicologists, but welcomed by 
clever chaps, Japanese students, retired 
American baby-boomers and “unmusi- 
cal common people” all over the world. 


Come let us help you 
choose the best mountain 
dulcimer for your needs. 


*/ i 


We offer standard hourglass 
and teardrop bodies with your 
choice of flat or scroll 
pegheads, smaller Ginger 
models, lower voice baritones 
and basses, and dulci-banjos. 


* 
Dit | te eo 
J 

— 


or 


McSpadden dulcimers, your 
first choice for quality, 
consistency, and service for 
almost 50 years. 


Dulcimer Shoppe 


Builders of McSpadden mountain dulcimers and Evoharps 


1104 Sylamore Ave., PO Box 1230 
Mountain View, Arkansas 
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~ CHECKOUT MY NEW WEBSITE ~ 
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Workshop and 
Festival 
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SS On Beautiful Lake Guntersville, Alabama 


rk! For more information please visit: 
www.mcrsvp.org 
or call 256.571.7734 


Melodies € Musings 
Our Appalachian Legacy 
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Please do not 


Some of the websites listed below 
are in German. If you do a keyword 
search on the title in Google, you can 
click on the link that says “Trans- 
late this page” for a rough-and-ready 
English version. Sometimes it’s more 
rough than ready, but you can get a 
pretty good idea from it. One caution: 
“Hummel” is also the German word for 
bumblebee. So if you wonder what’s 
up with all the bumblebees already, 
that’s where the hummel-with its 
buzzing drone strings—got its name. 
Wilfried Ulrich. ULRICUS - Instrumen- 
tenbau - Wilfried Ulrich [home page] 
http://www.ulrich-instrumente.de/ 

_. “The Last German Hum- 


mel” Mel Bay’s Dulcimer Sessions 
February 2005. http://archive.dulci- 
mersessions.com/feb05/german.html 
. “Mountain Dulcimer 
Relatives Worldwide: The Taishokoto 
in Japan. Mel Bay’s Dulcimer Sessions 
June 2009. http://archive.dulcimer- 
sessions.com/jun09/ulrich.html 
Museumsdorf Cloppenburg — Das 
Niedersdchsisches Freilichtmuseum 
[home page]. http://www.museumsdorf. 
de/ ... for details on the exhibit, click 
on “Ausstellungen” [exhibits], then on 
“Sonder Ausstellungen” [special ex- 
hibits] and finally on the link that says 
“Die Hummel: Ein Volksinstrument? 


Th . 
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Designed and Made by Dulcimer Pla) 
for Dulcimer Players 


Nylon Cordura’ Bags for One or Two Duleim 


cA 
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Like so many things that we make, 

we had a member of our dulcimer 
group (that we started at our church) 

ask about something to support her feet 

to make playing more comfortable. This 
is what Doug came up with. There are other 


foot stools out there but folks tell us the slant 
top is more comfortable, folds flat and fits in 
your dulcimer bag!. 


cradle Your Mountain 
Dulcimer In The Best — 


9 


Jeautiful and 
sturdy oak instru- 
ment stands. Doug 
designed these after 
hearing complaints 
about tippy tripod 
stands. Four legs are 
sturdier and these 
are easily adjustable 


to fit most dulcimers. 


- $45 


Please do not reprint or redistri 


te without permission. Contact apht® pne 


A Little 
of This 
C 
A Little 
of That 


His Debut CD 


with Sixteen 


tunes 
foatu ning 
Mountain 
Dulcimer 
and 
Tin Wh istle 
With favontes 
such as 
“Maggie” 
“Wild Mountain 
Thyme e 
and 


“Cajun Waltz” 


Lee Felt 


NEW! 
es Bow Arm 


Option 
_ Only- $7.50 


Hand Crafted Wooden Music Stands 

. Nylon Cordura® covers (can match your bag) 

+ Large front pocket for sheets of workshop music 

. Three small pockets for pencils, notepads and tuners 
+ Carry strap that locks it together for easy transport 

* Comfortable height for viewing music 


tweight 


HAMMERED DULCIMER HISMORY( >)” 


THe Essig COLLECTION 


“The past is our definition.’ Wendell Berry 


ast year, during a parent’s weekend 
L*« with my son and daughter at 

the University of Central Mis- 
souri, I stumbled across some interest- 
ing pieces of dulcimer history. I was 
in the beautiful James C. Kirkpatrick 
library for an Honors College reception, 
and a bit of wandering led me to a row 
of display cases containing a marvel- 
ous collection of musical instruments. 
Unknown to me, I had stumbled across 
part of the Essig Collection of Musical 
Instruments. A short browse through 
the library display cases led me to the 
amazing find of a 19" century ham- 
mered dulcimer. Wanting to know more, 


I made arrangements to meet with Dr. 
Carla Maltas, a professor of music at 
the university, and the chair of the Essig 
committee. As the curator of the Es- 
sig Collection, Dr. Maltas enlightened 
me about Don Essig and his instrument 
collection, and gave me some insight 
into the two dulcimers in the collection. 
Listed as one of the top five instru- 
ment collections held by an American 
university, the Essig Collection is an 
assortment of unique, rare, ethnic and 


homemade instruments assembled by 
professional musician Don Essig between 
1902 and 1944. Mr. Essig, originally from 
Missouri, performed with the Chicago 


entire collection, demonstrating and per- 
forming with the instruments in various 
settings. Essig moved to Warrensburg, 
Missouri in 1920, bringing the collection 


with him, where it would continue to be 
used in exhibitions and performances, 
as well as to train students at the Uni- 
versity. In 1945, one year after Essig’s 
death, his wife and children donated 

his collection of unique instruments 

to the University of Central Missouri. 
Among the zithers, chimes, musettes, 
flageolets and other rare and unique 
instruments are two beautiful examples 


Symphony and with traveling vaudeville- 
type shows and circus bands during 

the early 1900s. Throughout his many 
travels, Essig bought instruments that in- 
terested him, eventually collecting nearly 
350. During his lifetime, the instruments 
in his collection were used primar- 

ily for education and entertainment. 
Along with his family, and later with his 
students, Essig would often tour with the 


HASIMIE DOLCIMEN 
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. DULCIMERVILLE FALL FESTIVAL 


Ss 


Fri., Oct.28- Sun., Oct.30, 2011 o 
at YMCA Blue Ridge Assembly, Black Mountain, NC 


A weekend celebration of music 
amid the beautiful Fall colors of the NC mountains! 
Classes, jams, performances, 
enjoyment of our surroundings, and a Halloween Party! 


Don Pedi » Linda Brockinton ffs 
* Ken Bloom . Lois Hornbostel and more! 


Housing, meals and indoor activities at Blue Ridge Center. 


Visit http://Dulcimerville.com 


for details and registration. 
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Dulcimerville Productions, LLC 
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The instrument I first saw in the 
display case is cataloged as 44.233 — 
Chordophone (struck) — a hammered 
dulcimer. Its origins are listed as “19 
century Europe, although a specific 
country is not known. This hammered 
dulcimer is very dark in color, so much 
so that I was unable to even guess at 
the type of wood used in its construc- 


trapezoid shape and measures 39M along 
the bottom rail, and 25 4X along the top 
rail, with sides of 16 %4X. It makes you 
wonder how the dulcimer would sound, 
given that it only measures 2 7/16” deep. 
While there are rather deep cracks in 
the soundboard, the instrument seems 
to still be structurally solid, a rare find 
for an instrument of this age. Unique to 


this dulcimer are the intact strings on 
the instrument-—100 of them in twenty 
groups of five strings per course. That’s 
right—FIVE strings for each course, 
stretched across two keyhole bridges. It 
makes the condition of this instrument 
even more amazing. The amount of ten- 
sion on the frame must be enormous, 
and it is a credit to the builder that the 
instrument has survived intact this long. 
The hammered dulcimer’s range is 
listed from G1 to g, with metal strings at- 
tached to hitch pins on one end and two 
tuning pegs on the other. The two sound 
holes each have a rosette with a flower- 
like design. I was really interested in what 
such an old instrument sounded like, 
but sadly the instrument was safely in its 
display. Despite that shallow sound box, I 
suspect those five-string courses are loud 
and very bright. One can only wonder. 
Dr. Maltas also shared another 
instrument with me that was an unex- 
pected find amongst the various zithers 
in the collection (I really want to take 
another look at those zithers someday!). 
This instrument was a Yang Chin! This 
instrument was not nearly in as good 


JEREMY SEEGER 


rl 


\ 


® 


DULCIMERS 


Handcrafted dulcimers 
that give a lifetime 
of enjoyment witha 
lifetime guarantee. 


Call for for a free full color 
brochure. 


802-767-3790 
or visit 
www.jeremyseeger.com 


—= ‘aaa = Jeremy Seeger Dulcimers 


PO Box 193, 
Rochester, VT 05767 
Tel: 802-767-3790 


of shape as the European hammered 
dulcimer but was still very interesting 
nonetheless. Cataloged as a “Chinese 
Table Piano,’ it has the basic trapezoid 
shape and gentle curves of a Yang Chin. 
This instrument has seen better days 
and is in need of restoration, with the lid 
showing some warping and joint sepa- 
ration. The instrument is dark brown, 
with the top of the lid decorated with 
a Chinese scene in gold color. Smaller 
than the European hammered dulci- 
mer, this Yang Chin measures 31M on 
the lower rail and 19X along the top rail 
with 12K sides. The sound box is shal- 
lower as well, with a depth of only 1 
34M. The Yang Chin has two beautiful 
ivory carvings on the top. While they 
appear to look like rosettes, the instru- 
ment actually has no sound holes. 
Although the Yang Chin was not 
strung, it is designed to have three brass 


strings per course with fourteen courses. 


A brass tuning hammer is hidden in 

a drawer located in the bottom of the 
instrument. Similar to the European 
hammered dulcimer, the strings are 
attached to two brass hitch pins on one 


side, and two movable, brass tuning 
pegs on the other side. The two bridges 
are wooden, although they have ivory 
bridge caps for each string course, and 
one can only imagine the brightness and 
sustain that would have been achieved 
with the brass strings and ivory bridge 
caps. The sound of this instrument must 
have been sparkling. Research indi- 
cates that this Yang Chin was acquired 
by Don Essig in Chicago, likely some- 
time during his time as a student at the 
American Conservatory of Music and 
a coronet player in the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the early 1900s. 
These instruments are two amaz- 
ing historical artifacts that give us some 
insight into the history of our modern 
hammered dulcimers. It is fascinating to 
think about these instruments, and won- 
der who played them, and what stories 
they could tell. If you are ever in west 
central Missouri, check out the Essig 
collection for a look at these beautiful in- 
struments, as well as a vast array of fasci- 
nating and unique musical history. 


Www.steveandtuth.com 


What . Essig Musical 


Instrument Collection 


ee University of Cen- 


tral Missouri, Warrensburg, MO 
The Music Department at the 
University of Central Missouri is 
one of the finest in the Midwest 
with approximately 200 full-time 
undergraduate and graduate 
music majors and twenty-two 
faculty members. The uni- 
versity provides a permanent 
home to the Essig Collection, 
which is currently located in 

the Utt Music building and the 
James C. Kirkpatrick library. 


Cos: The collection is open 
to the public without charge. 


b View: The collection may 
be viewed by appointment. 


Contact, , For more informa- 
tion, please contact Dr. Carla 
Maltas, at the UCM Department 
of Music at 660-543-4160. 


Larry Darnell plays hammered and 
mountain dulcimers, tin whistle, 
guitar, and has a life-long love for 
anything musical. Living near St. 
Louis, MO with Judy, his lovely wife 
of 30 years, Larry works as a 
business analyst in software de- 
velopment, and dreams of the day 
when he can finally allow music 

to take over his days completely. 


Larry D. Darnell 

7329 MacLeod Lane 
Dardenne Prairie, MO 63368 
636-293-4831 


larrydarnell@charternet 
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SLAP TECHNIQUE yt 


JOELLEN LAPIDUS 


1961, to remember how and when 

I first learned the slap technique. I 
was a senior at Flushing High School 
in Queens, NYC, NY. The Beats were 
the non-conformists back then and 
we would take the subway in lower 
Manhattan to Greenwich Village to try 
to spot Beatniks in their black clothing, 
weird jewelry and eye makeup. 

My friend from high school, Susan 
Caust, in her first year at Bard College, 
built the first two dulcimers I ever saw. 
Joan Baez was our hero then, so when 
we weren't playing clarinet or flute in the 
Flushing High School marching band, 
or playing the William Tell Overture on 
the accordion, we were practicing folk 
songs and protest songs on the guitar. 
We didn't learn these songs from our 
grandparents, uncles, or aunts. We 
learned them from the radio, TV, travel- 
ing performers, and books. I learned 
the slap technique, or strum, from one 
of those early folk guitar instruction 
books put out by Oak Publications 

The slap strum was cool. It was 
rock’n roll. It was the blues. It was 
snappy, fun, and percussive. You 
simply muted the strings, after you 
strummed them, with the fleshy side 
of your hand. (Read on further for step 


iE to go back in time, way back to 
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by step instructions on how to do it.) 
When I started building dulcimers 
in 1967 in Big Sur, California, the only 
dulcimer player I had ever heard was 
Richard Farina at the Newport Folk 
Festival in 1965. Like many novice dul- 
cimer players who don’t have a teacher, 
I just put every kind of music I knew 
onto the dulcimer: My memories of 
Farina’s concert, nursery rhymes, clas- 
sical music, folk, rock’n roll, blues, etc. 
When I met Joni Mitchell at the 
Big Sur Folk Festival of 1968 and sold 
her the Wild Columbine Dulcimer, I 
showed her the slap technique and she 
just loved it. She took The Wild Colum- 
bine Dulcimer with her to Europe that 
summer, and wrote four dulcimer songs 
over there, three of which use the slap. 
The cool story behind that meeting 
is that I decided to make a dulcimer for 
the festival and told all my friends that 
either Joni Mitchell or the Incredible 
String Band was going to buy it. (I was 
21. [had a good imagination: and I was a 


TOM DOOLEY 
TUNING: Ionian Tuning 1555 DA AA 


STRUMS: 4 | T J 


D 


by Joellen 
Lapidus 


bit cocky!) I went into the woods looking 
for inspiration for the sound holes and 
found these beautiful large wild colum- 
bine flowers. I had never seen sucha 
magnificent, intricate flower in my life. 

Joni and I did meet and she did 
buy the dulcimer. Now the slap is a 
world famous dulcimer technique, 
taken out of a ‘60s folk guitar in- 
struction book and now featured in 
the Dulcimer Players News 2011. 

You can add the slap to almost any 
song and it gives it bounce, it punches 
up the rhythm and creates a groove. 

The slap can create many differ- 
ent moods. It can make the dulcimer 
sound like a Ukelele, as in the song 
“Fall In Love” It can do the shuffle and 
give a different spin to a traditional folk 
song like “Uncle Joe” or “Oh, Susanna” 
and it can create a mood of longing 
and sorrow as in Joni’s song “A Case 
of You” Its expression possibilities are 
limitless. YOU create the groove where 
and how you punch out the accents. 


Hang down your head Tom Doo -___ key. Hang down your head and — 
59 i—3—l5 4 0 0 z — 
t + T ¥ tits tT tT t + T ¥ TTY 

“7 Hang de head _T D -__ky 
4 4 0—0 0 I 3 ty - 7 ; 
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D 
Poor boy you're bound to die, 
-0—0 0 1 3 3 
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Double K Dulcimer Books 
Mountain View, AR 


Lee Cagle 
Russell Cook 
Betty Dawson 
Lorinda Jones 
Molly McCormack 


llace Mears 
Agene Parsons ge Dulcimer Doctor, 
Rick Thum a ws ty Hh ‘A Bob Magowan 


and more 
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www.MemphisDulcimerGathering.com 


TUNINGS, CHORD SHAPES, AND STRUM PATTERNS 


CAREY 

TUNING: Ionian Tuning 155 DAA Words and Music by 

STRUM: TLT JL Joellen Lapidus 

--2————__,2—_ vl I 2 2 

— 3 — 
TITS TUTS TITS THTY THTL TITS 

A CASE OF YOU 

TUNING: All the same note 11] AAA 


STRUM: T=-T J 
-3 3 2 1 CE | 
—— es ——— 


it-TL T-TL T-TS 
CALIFORNIA 


TUNING: Major chord tuning: 153 DAF# 
STRUM: T=TY 
-7 —_—_—_—___7 r3 ~3—_ —-7 3——_| 
-7 7— +3- +3 }7 43 a | 
7 13 3 7 -3——_—__’ 

tT 


. Eee | . 
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The above three examples show you 
the tunings, basic chord shape pat- 
terns and slap strums that Joni Mitchell 
uses in three of her dulcimer songs 


T he following from the Blue Album: Carey, A Case 
instruction of You, and California. DPN 
should get 

you doing the slap in 
no time. However, 
doing the slap well 
takes practice, a lot of 
practice. The following 
is reprinted from my 
re-issued dulcimer 
instruction book stroke followed by the mute or slap 
LAPIDUS ON DULCIMER 2, pp. 77-78. _ until the two hand movements are 


The slap is a variation on a simple smooth enough so that you only hear 
4 beat strum where your right hand one sound. That is the hard part! It may 
goes back and forth over the strings. I take you a month before it feels smooth 
describe this 4 beat strum with 4 ar- and natural. Keep at it, its worth it! 
rows. The up arrow is a strum away Again, the symbol for the mute is: T 
from your body and the down ar- Play a series of these 
row is a strum toward your body. muted up strokes: 
There is an accent on the 1st beat. T T T T 

TITY T T T T 

The slap is exactly like this strum Now add the slap to the 4 
EXCEPT on the 3rd beat, which is beat strum. I notate the slap 
an up stroke, you add a slap or mute, strum like this: t 4 T 4 
which gives a real punch to the rhythm. Count: 1234, 1234, 1234, 1234. 
I indicate a slap or mute with a T. The slap occurs on the3rd beat, 


and is immediately followed by 


HOW TO MAKE THE SLAP OR MUTE the 4th beat, which is a down stroke. 


Strum an up stroke t and then im- Add the slap to the traditional 
mediately lower the fleshy part of your folk song Tom Dooley (facing page). 
strumming hand down on the strings. Tune to the Ionian tuning, DAA. 

This will mute or cut off the sound. Try ADDING THE SLAP TO THE HOE- 
it again. Play an up stroke and stop the DOWN STRUM t-ts becomes t-T! 
sound with the fleshy side of your hand. Add the slap strum to your regular 

At first you may hear two sounds— hoe-down, bum diddy, or front- front/ 
the up stroke and then the muting back strum or whatever you call it. 


of the strings or the slap. Play the up 


Joellen’s Favorite Dulcimer: 


The Crying Seahorse 
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AS2AD FULL— October 9-15, 2011 (Advanced) 
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Hammered Dulcimer Week 
with Ken Kolodner | Virginia Beach, VA 


Private intensive weeklong workshop at a super 
11-bedroom house overlooking the Atlantic Ocean 


Wonderfully relaxed and supportive environment 
Approximately 5-6 hours of daily group 
instruction along with informal instruction 
plus lots of jamming 
Topics are tailored to participants but typically 
include arranging, accompaniment, application 
of chord theory, improvisation and much more 
Written music for all unarranged and arranged 
versions for all pieces plus a detailed summary 
DVD 
Food included in cost; dinners prepared by 
UNE APPLE DULCIMERS pen 
ad rn AH 4INO.COM : _ 
eS ae we Guest appearances by dolphins and other wildlife 
| = juneappledulcimers@gmail.com Enrollment limited to 16 participants per week 


(301) 283-6937 


_ YVRUYI2W IUNYT 6007 OLOHG hi 


More Information: kenkolodner@aol.com (410-746-8387) 
www.kenkolodner.com/sandbridge.html 


Don Dedi 
mountain dulcimer hammered dulcimer 
with his trio, 
house of Waters 


Butch Ross 


mountain dulcimer 


Plus an All-Star cast of workshop leaders, including: 
Greg Anderson x A.J. Bashore xx Rich Carty x Heidi Cerrigione 
John Cerrigione * Cliff Cole % Carrie Crompton * Sam Edelston 
Ron Ewing * Moto Fukushima x Marya Katz xx Sandy Lafleur xy Beth Lassi 
Steve Miklos *% David Neiman * Luke Notary x Jeremy Seeger 
Bernie Stolls %x Carol Walker *% Pam Weeks x Dwain Wilder x Andy Young 


“A magical dulcimer community in Connecticut, just minutes away 
from I-95, I-91, and the Merritt Parkway.” 
Only 1% hours from New York. 2% hours from Albany and Boston. 


Ld aan, Sk 


www.NutmegDulcimer.com ‘x info@NutmegDulcimer.com % 203-661-0503 
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he flightless golden eagle 
sits perfectly still, its perch 
permanently fixed high atop the 
dome of the Mississippi capitol. The 
majestic, eight-foot copper creature 
has never seen nor heard a hammered 
dulcimer. 

Across the street, Justice Jess Dick- 
inson emerges from the Supreme 
Court. As he moves past the massive 
marble columns and down the steps, 
the raptor’s razor-sharp eyes fix on 
the trapezoidal object he carries. It 
watches the judge cross High Street, 
and enter the domain it has silently 
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guarded for over a hundred years. It is 
three days before Christmas, 2010. 
Inside the capitol’s massive, 180-foot- 
high capitol rotunda, its ornate walls 
adorned with Italian white marble, Jess 
(the name he prefers when not in court) 
sets up his hammered dulcimer and 
his band, Bluegrass Appeal, treats the 
eagle—plus over a hundred capitol em- 
ployees, guests, and elected officials—to 
the capitol’s first concert of Christmas 
music. Someone in the crowd asks, 
“How did a Supreme Court justice end 
up playing hammered dulcimer in the 
capitol?” The story begins in the dusty 


cotton fields of the Mississippi Delta. 

It is 1961, and Jess is fourteen 
years old. After trading ten bushels 
of personally-picked peaches for his 
first guitar, he begins hanging around 
the old timers who sneak him into the 
smoky beer joints and clubs where 
musicians sit around on coke-cola 
cases and play for tips. Jess learns to 
play a style of gospel and blues known 
only to Delta musicians. He then 
forms his first band to play for his own 
high school prom, and he has flirted 
with the music business ever since. 

In college, Jess forms another rock 


band that, one night during a Christmas 
tour in south Texas, shares the stage 
with a then-relatively-unknown band 
called the Triumphs, whose lead singer 
is B. J. Thomas. (Jess jokingly observes: 
“He now flies in a private jet while I 

still wait in line at airports.’) Believing 
music to be his life’s pursuit, Jess drops 
out of college and moves to California. 

After a short stint in Los Ange- 
les as a studio musician (and as a 
Shakey’s Pizza Parlor waiter), Jess 
moves to Arkansas where one night 
in the Barton Coliseum in Little Rock, 
he earns $200 playing the opening set 
for rhythm and blues superstar Jerry 
Butler. After the thrill subsides, he real- 
izes, “This isn’t gonna pay the bills” 

So Jess puts aside his Fender Stra- 
tocaster. He and his partner, David 
Corriveau, open Cash McCools, Little 
Rock’s first discotheque. After a few 
successful years, David moves to Texas 
to start the now-famous Dave & Busters 
chain, and Jess moves back to Missis- 
sippi, where he completes college and 
law school. (Jess again jokingly observes, 
“Now, Dave flies around in his private 
jet while I still wait in line at airports.’) 

Although a successful lawyer on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast, Jess never loses 
his love for the music, and he never 
passes up a chance to play. In fact, one 
of his cases takes him to Los Angeles 
where he meets Michael Jackson, and 
somehow convinces the pop star to 
sing a song while he accompanied on 
the piano. Jess hungers to play music 
again on stage. His wish comes true, 
but on a different kind of stage. 

It’s now the summer of 1989. Jess and 
his wife, Janet (an Arkansas girl), drive 
through the Ozarks. They stop in Moun- 
tain View for pizza, and notice at the 
next table, Grand Ole Opry star Grampa 
Jones (the father of hammered dulcimer 
great Alisa Jones). After lunch, they head 
for the Ozark Folk Center where Jess’s 
musical life is about to change forever. 

Mountain View is like no other place 
in the world. Every afternoon, Ozark 
musicians bring their fiddles, guitars, 
mandolins, bass fiddles, banjos, dul- 
cimers, and harpsichords to the town 
square. They sit in a large circle and 
play such tunes as “Flop-Eared Mule,’ 
“Soldier’s Joy,’ and “Arkansas Traveler” 

Located just outside the town is 
the Ozark Folk Center, the Mecca of 
traditional folk music. Musicians and 
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fans from everywhere are drawn to its 
relaxed atmosphere, professional sound 
stage, and 1,000-seat auditorium, where 
performers are not allowed to stray from 
the strict genre of traditional folk music. 
The Folk Center’s jam sessions, 
Ozark crafts, workshops, and talented 
musician-employees—for instance, 
Corner “Moon” Mullins, winner of 
national and international Merle Travis 
guitar thumb-picking competitions—are 
legendary. It is here that Jess has his first 
encounter with a hammered dulcimer. 
“Listen to that!” he says to Janet. “I’ve 
gotta have one of those!” Janet, her living 
room back home already filled with a 
variety of musical instruments, already 
knew before he said it. And she knew it 
wouldn't take long. 
As the Dickin- 
sons leave Mountain 
View, they stop at the 
McSpadden dulci- 
mer shop (makers of 
mountain dulcimers) 
where Janet spots 
the only hammered 
dulcimer for sale. 
The David Peterson- 
designed instrument 
is unusual, its twelve 
treble courses each 
with four strings, its 
wooden cover snapped 
on tight like the top of 
a guitar case, its strings 
slightly rusty. Jess—no- 
ticing its heavy weight 
and small amount of 
rust—momentarily 
hesitates. But (accord- 
ing to Jess) Janet insists. 
Janet, a wonderful 
vocalist in her own right, instinctively 
knows what happens next. Without 
saying a word, she moves to the driver's 
seat while Jess crawls up in the back 
of the van with his new dulcimer, 
a tuner, and a twelve-page instruc- 
tion book. Janet turns off the radio. 
Ten hours later, they are home in 
Gulfport, and Jess has learned to play 
a single song— “Send The Light”— 
which he plays the following Sunday 
in Church. The audience loves it, 
Janet is proud, and Jess is hooked. 
Although he is determined to play on 
that stage in Mountain View, Jess doesn't 
know a single traditional folk song. 
Then, a window of opportunity opens. 
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It is the following Christmas, and Jess 
is surfing TV channels. Someone says 
“Mountain View, and his hand freezes 
on the remote. There on the screen is 
Arkansas Public Television’s broadcast 
of “Ozark Christmas” and the musi- 
cians are playing Christmas music on 
the stage at the Ozark Folk Center. 

Over the next few months, Jess 
works out arrangements of “An- 
gels We Have Heard” and “Joy to the 
World” He practices the two songs 
for hours every day until he feels con- 
fident he can play both songs with- 
out too many noticeable mistakes. 

He fires up his eight-track home 
recording studio and records the car- 
ols, over-dubbing with guitar, bass, 


Jess Dickinson with Bluegrass Appeal 


autoharp, and a few other instruments, 
and sends the tape to the Folk Center. 
A few days later, Ozark Folk Center 
General Manager Elliot Hancock calls 
and schedules Jess to play on the show. 

It is November 30, 1990, a very 
cold day in Mountain View. Still, the 
Folk Center auditorium is packed. 

In one of the practice rooms back 
stage, Jess paces the floor, realizing 
his time is near. A head pops in the 
door and says simply: “You're on” 

Deb Mullins, the emcee for the 
evening, introduces Jess. He is supposed 
to say a few words before playing, but 

oS “mouth to try, noth- 
ing comes out. After a few moments of 


silence and a quick prayer, he just begins 
to play and, according to Jess, “The 
magic of Mountain View took over” 

When he finishes, to Jess’s com- 
plete amazement, the audience rewards 
him with a standing ovation. Then, the 
unexpected happens. “Play another 
one, Jess!” Deb says. His heart nearly 
stops—he hasn’t practiced any other 
Christmas songs! So he plays “Send 
the Light,’ explaining to the audience 
that it is a song about Jesus and, af- 
ter all, Christmas is Jesus’ birthday. 

Jess becomes a regular on the “Ozark 
Christmas” show, performing solo and 
joining other performers, including 
Moon and Deb Mullins, and Sherrill 
Kendall, a previous winner of the Arkan- 
sas Merle Travis guitar 
competition. Then one 
year, heavy snow can- 
cels the show, and Jess 
just doesn’t go back. He 
puts his dulcimer in the 
closet beside his Strato- 
caster, and concentrates 
on his law practice. 

It is now the sum- 
mer of 1995. Jess’s 
phone rings. His friend 
Joe Camp (creator 
of the Benji movies) 
is calling from the 
Swannanoa Gathering 
in North Carolina. 

“I just bought a 
hammered dulcimer 


from a guy named Jerry Read Smith,’ 
Joe excitedly says. “You gotta get one!” 
Trusting Joe’s judgment, and pleased 
with the excuse to get back into the 
music, Jess calls Jerry and orders a 
Grande Concertmaster, sight-unseen. 
The next year, Jess and Joe both at- 
tend the Swannanoa Gathering, and 
Jess takes a quick trip over to Black 


Mountain to meet Jerry, whom Jess calls 
“the greatest dulcimer maker any- 
where-until someone shows me differ- 
ently” Jess and Jerry become friends. 

Jerry invites Jess and Janet to hear 
Dan Landrum in concert at the open- 
ing of Perelandra, Jerry’s new recording 
and performance studio in Black Moun- 
tain. By the time Dan, (accompanied 
by Steven Seifert) finishes his second 
song, Jess is completely blown away. 

Over the years, Jess and Dan have 
become friends and Jess booked 
Dan to help produce a CD project. 

This CD is expected to be available 
later this summer, but you can hear 
a preview of Bluegrass Appeal on the 
Summer 2011 DPN Sampler CD. 

Back in 2002 and, after practicing law 
for over twenty years, Jess decided to run 
for a seat on the Mississippi Supreme 
Court. He won a three-person race with- 
out a run-off. In 2010 he was re-elected 
without an opponent-—a rarity these days 
in politics. In addition to performing his 
judicial duties, Jess forms a bluegrass 
band called the Bluegrass Appeal. 

The Bluegrass Appeal is popular 
in Mississippi, having performed on 
public radio’s syndicated show, “Thacker 
Mountain,’ and twice on the Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi’s “Roots 
Reunion” concert as well as twice at 
the Legends of Bluegrass Festival in 
Columbia. Jess also teaches dulcimer 
lessons and performs solo for wed- 
dings, festivals, and other events. 

Sometimes, Jess is joined by his 
son Sam-—a singer, musician, and song- 
writer—who produced and engineered 
Jess’ Christmas CD, Christmas Seasoned 
Hammered Dulcimer. Jess plans to re- 
lease the CD he is working on with Dan, 
and he intends to keep performing music 
until, as he puts it, “God calls me home’ 

So what is to be learned from Jess's 
story? Well, for one thing, if you find 
yourself headed for court, take heart. 
Your judge just might be a hammered 
dulcimer player who-on one cold, 
clear, December day—caused an an- 
cient eagle to tap its talons to the music 
of ahammered dulcimer. 


M. J. Haynes is a freelance writer, 
and is currently the coordinator of 
the Writing Enhancement Center 
at Grambling State University. 
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by Sue 
Wilson 


tune on the hammered dulcimer. 

You conscientiously practice it over 
and over and over again until you can 
play it accurately and with confidence. It 
feels good! Then, somewhere around the 
umpteenth time, the satisfaction wanes. 
There seems to be something missing. 
You ask yourself, “What else can I do 
with this tune?” 

If you want to do more than play 
basic tunes on the instrument, start 
by learning the tricks of the trade. 
Develop a set of go-to ideas you 
can use when arranging a tune. 

One of the simplest ways to vary an 
arrangement is to change octaves. Sur- 
prisingly, this idea is often overlooked. 
Even my more experienced students 
must be reminded to move tunes out 
of the mid-range of their instruments. 
Don't let the simplicity of this idea fool 
you, because simple doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean easy to execute! Like so 
many things, it must be practiced. 

Once you've learned a new tune, 
practice it in as many octaves as your 
instrument will allow. Find the limits. 
How much of your instrument can you 
use? Will the hammer patterns stay the 
same? Sometimes the entire tune can 
be played in multiple octaves. Or, you 
may find that only parts of a tune can 
be played in an upper or lower regis- 
ter. All good information to have! 

Try moving the entire tune up or 
down an octave. Experiment with 
playing part A in one octave and part 
B in another, or A1 in one octave and 
A2 in another. You get the idea. You 
have the beginning of an arrangement 
and you haven't had to learn any new 
notes, or chords, or hammer patterns. 

Once you're able to play the tune 
all over the instrument, you may ask, 
“How do I get from one octave to an- 
other smoothly and with intention?” 

It depends on how much time you 
have and where you need to go. 

This is where it gets fun. Bits of scales 
and arpeggios may be used to build a 
bridge between two different octaves, 
connecting one section or phrase to 
another within a tune. Entire measures 
and phrases may be replaced with a 
melodic run, or an arpeggio, or some 


| know how it is. You learn a new 
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combination of the two to get you where 
you want to go. What’s important is 
filling the time accurately and landing 
where you want to be. So, where to start? 


Identify Space 


The last measure or two of an A or 
B part in a traditional tune can often be 
replaced. Make something new happen. 
Quarter-notes, dotted-notes, 
and half-notes are all associated 
with some space outside the time 
that is required to actually strike 
the melody note. Fill the space. 
Long runs of eighth-notes are 
often expendable. Replace them 
with something different. 


Identify Movement 


Look for places in the tune that 
naturally move up or down. 
Use that momentum to keep going! 


Map Chords 


Pay attention to the chord pro- 
gression. This is your map. It tells 
you what notes are available. Follow 
the chord progression and just about 
anything goes. Simply find the com- 
bination of notes that fills the time 
accurately, gets you where you want 
to go, and pleases you the most. 


Identify the Essence 


Avoid messing with the most rec- 
ognizable parts of the tune. The basic 
bones of should remain intact, so the 
listener recognizes what you're playing. 


Play fill notes lightly, allow- 
ing the melody notes to be heard. 


Let’s use a familiar tune that is easily 
played up and down the bridge with 
no crossovers to see how this might 
work. “Ode to Joy” is written out on 
the next page in the key of G, first as a 
very basic version, then with some ideas 
for changing octaves within the tune. 
First, learn to play the entire basic 
tune in three different octaves. Start 
with the tune as written, playing up 
and down the right treble bridge. Then 
move it to the upper register, play- 


“What else can| do 
with this tune?” 


ing up and down the left treble bridge. 
Finally, move it to the lower octave, 
playing up and down the bass bridge. 
For those playing a 12/11 instrument... 
you can do this! You’re missing only 
one note...the low D at measure 12 in 
the bottom register. Simply re-strike 
the A, or play the D an octave higher. 
Next, try playing different sections 
of the tune in different octaves. For 
example, play the first four measures in 
the mid-range. Play measures 5-8 in the 
upper range. Come back down to the 
mid-range for measures 9-12. Finish up 
with measures 13-16 in the lowest range. 
Come up with your own arrangement! 
Once you're comfortable playing 
the basic tune all over your instrument 
and in different configurations, take 
it to the next level by shifting octaves 
between phrases, taking advantage of 
space in the tune and using pieces of 
scales and arpeggios to help you move 
seamlessly. I have written out some 
suggestions to get you started. Here’s 
an explanation of what’s happening: 


Measure 3 


Replace the entire measure with a 
repeating 1235 pattern going up the 
G scale. Start on the melody note, G, 
in the mid-range. End on the B in the 
upper-range. The quarter note at the 
end of the measure allows you time to 
nail the melody note on the first beat 
of the next measure. Very conveniently, 
these two notes are exactly the same. 


Measure 4 


Take advantage of the half-note. 
There are two full counts available. 
Fill the space by moving backwards 
through the D arpeggio, straight down 
the left treble bridge, then crossing over 
to end on note A on the right treble 
bridge. From here, it’s a simple step up 
to the B that begins the next measure. 


Measure 7 


Replace the entire measure with 
a backwards 1235 pattern, coming 
down through the G scale. The first 


Ode to Joy 
An Exercise in Droning 


Sue Wilson 
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G major 
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Create 2-note chords w/ drone 
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note is the melody note, G, taken on 
the right treble bridge. Then, cross 
to the bass bridge for DBAG (5321) 
with a little turn-around at the end. 


Measure 8 


Take advantage of the half- 
note. Fill the available space with a 
G root arpeggio (think ‘shed’). 


Take advantage of the half-note. Fill 
the 2-count space with a D root arpeg- 
gio straight up the right treble bridge, 
D F# A D, then cross to the left treble 
bridge to be ready to play in the upper 
register. You may wonder, “Why not 
play a shed pattern here?” It has to do 
with what you're playing next. In this 
case, playing straight up the bridge will 
put you further up the instrument and 
closer to the next note you want to play. 


Replace the entire measure with the 
same backwards 1235 pattern you played 
at measure 7—an octave above! Watch 
for the little turn around at the end. 

Final words of wisdom: Work with 
tunes you know. Play around with them. 
Have fun. Find places to move! 


Sue Wilson has been teaching students of 
the hammered dulcimer since 2006 out 
of her home in Pittsboro, NC. In between 
tunes you'll find her outside tending her 
small flock of chickens or in the garden 
growing the groceries. You can also find 
her on the web at www.Sue WilsonDul- 
cimer.com Email: sswilson@mail.com 
sswilson@mail.com 
www.SueWilsonDulcimer.com 
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HOW TOFIND.A HUSBAND 


he best dulcimer advice I ever got 
came from Steve Schneider over 
a decade ago at a little dulcimer 

retreat in Pennsylvania, and it was very 
simply, “Remember to BREATHE?’ I have 
followed this sage wisdom again and 
again over the years and find that it never 
fails to provide a much needed release 
from sudden attacks of performance anx- 
iety. It is like an instant dose of calm that 
re-establishes the flow of mind, body and 
hammers - the flow that seems to come 
so naturally in the privacy of my living 
room but evaporates in front of an audi- 
ence. It is without doubt, my single, most 
valuable performance technique. This 
was never more clearly demonstrated 
than in the event leading up to the most 
significant chance meeting of my life. 

Fast forward several years... with only 
a little coaxing, my dulcimer buddies 
had convinced me to enter a hammered 
dulcimer competition. It was something 
Ihad considered doing for some time 
and finally felt ready to try. I had been 
performing on my dulcimer for years 
at this point, but in spite of this, know- 
ing that my playing would be judged by 
discerning ears and respected dulcimer 
players at that, I experienced a new 
level of performance pressure I had not 
experienced before. I had only to play 
two songs. I practiced my arrangements 
over and over and over until I knew them 
so well I could have played them blind- 
folded in a sandstorm, standing on one 
leg, while chewing gum. I was ready. 


bia day 


The big day arrived and as my fel- 
low contestants and I filed into the 
staging area, I sized up my competi- 
tion. There were only four of us, the 
youngest of which was perhaps not 
even a teenager. This shouldn't be so 
bad, I thought to myself. We drew lots 
to determine the order of our playing 
and I selected the 4th and final spot. 
The rest of the competition is a bit of a 
blur, but as it progressed, I remember 
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USING GOOD DULCIMER TECHNIQUES 


thinking, “I have a good shot at this, I 
can't blow it!” It was right about then 
that the young person played and I was 
quickly humbled. I had been too quick 
in my assessment of the competition. 
He was good... very good. This would 
take everything I had to pull off a win. 
Before I knew it, I was called to the 
stage. My strategy was to start with 
the harder piece and get it out of the 
way so that I could relax and enjoy the 
easier, slower piece as my finale. I got my 
dulcimer into position. All eyes were on 
me, except for the intimidating, invisible 
judges who listened from some nearby 


breatiie 


spot backstage. I lifted my hammers, 
got them into position for my initial 
strikes, focused my mind on the song, 
and began to play. The first two or three 
notes were fine, but then the very thing 
I dreaded happened... i missed a note 
and panic set in. I felt my face turning 
beet red and the adrenaline kicking in. 
For what seemed like an eternity but 
was most likely only seconds, I struggled 
to pull myself together while I played a 
string of wrong notes to the rhythm of 
the song. It was not looking good and my 
dulcimer buddies were scared for me. 
It was at that precise moment that 
it all could have fallen apart and very 
nearly did, but for a flicker of a remem- 
bered piece of advice I had received years 
earlier to BREATHE. I took a breath 
and exhaled. I started breathing again 
and somehow, magically I relaxed and 
re-connected with the song. My ham- 
mers found the right notes. I was back 
on solid footing. I finished the piece and 
then was home free with my easier piece. 
The competition was finally over and 
we waited for the judges decisions. I 
was kicking myself for such a flub, sure 
I had ruined my chances of a win, but 
to my great surprise and joy I took 1st 
place. One of the prizes I was presented 
with was a free entry into the National 
Hammered Dulcimer Championship in 
Winfield, KS at the Walnut Valley Fes- 


by Christy 


Metzler 


tival. While I did not end up competing 
in the national championship, I decided 
to attend the festival anyway, something 
I positively would never have done had 
I not won the smaller competition. 

It was in the bleachers in front of 
the main stage that I met my husband. 
We were each trying to get closer to 
center stage for the John McCutch- 
eon concert. We saw each other and 
smiled, and in a sea of hundreds of 
others, managed to find seats just one 
row apart. As the concert progressed, 
the sun went down and a breeze picked 
up. Without a jacket, I shivered in the 
chill evening air. My beloved noticed 
this and offered me his jacket, and that 
was the beginning of our courtship. 

Two years later, my husband and I 
were married in a lovely state park in 
Pennsylvania on a beautiful day in July. 
During the reception, my dulcimer bud- 
dies hauled out a dulcimer and requested 
that I play a piece or two for all gathered. 
I had not had time to fully prepare for 
a performance and had not even prac- 
ticed for a good long while, but in the 
spirit of the day, I stepped up to the 
instrument, picked up the hammers, and 
remembered to BREATHE. 
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Festival Sponsors: ~ 
New Mexico B Ase 
Dulcimer Association twww.applemIinmusic.com 
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Update: DPN Archive Project 


by Stephen Seifert 


? ae Imagine doing a google search for “Da- 
vid Schnaufer” and immediately seeing all 
the Dulcimer Players News articles that 

c ever mentioned him, contests he’s won, 

and reviews of all his recordings. How 

about a search for “hammers, “6% fret,’ 

or “Uncle Ed Thomas.’ It’s cool to have a 

stack of every Dulcimer Players News on 

the table, but wouldn't it be cool to search 
those magazines almost instantly? 
A couple years ago, Dan Landrum, DPN 

Editor, asked me to help him put the entire 

Dulcimer Players News archive online and 
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make it searchable. What follows is an update 
on where this project stands now, and the 
twists and turns that have gotten us here. 
The Gathering 

There were quite a few issues missing from 
the archives, so the first order of business was 
to fill in the gaps. Dan says, “We used DPN 
and EverythingDulcimer.com to put the word 
out in 2009, and subscribers were able to fill 
in most of the gaps.’ There are still two is- 
sues to be found: Winter 1975 (the first issue) 
and Winter 1977. If any readers have either 
one of these, please contact Angie Landrum, 


dpn@dpnews.com, or (423) 886-3966. 
Experiments 
Having almost all of the back issues in 
hand, Dan and Angie sliced them into indi- 
vidual pages, bought a couple of high qual- 
ity scanners, and set about turning all of that 
ink into PDF (portable document format) 
files. Fortunately, electronic versions of all 
the stories exist from 2003 on, but every- 
thing from 1975 through 2002 needed to be 
x scanned. This was a slow process, and the 
» . — results were mostly dissapointing. “The scans 
_ looked OK,’ Dan says, “but the OCR out- 
put we were getting was mostly unusable” 
OCR stands for optical character recogni- 
4 tion. It is the process that converts pictures 
»— of text, which is what scans are, into actual 


editable text. Getting a good scan only solved 
part of the problem. The text in the PDF had 
to be extractable from the PDF itself. “When 
we extracted the text from our scans, they 
had too much gibberish to be useful. We tried 
multiple software/scanner combinations. No 
software seemed to live up to the promises on 
the box. We finally decided to get some profes- 
sional help, and outsourced the whole project. 
Those results were only marginally better. 
What we all ultimately learned is that 
OCR technology works pretty well for text 
from a single column, typed, piece of paper, 
but multiple columns of text, with vary- 
ing fonts and type sizes just don’t trans- 
late well. It became clear that all this text 
would have to be manually typed back in. 


This was clearly going to take 
hundreds of hours, so we began 
searching for a transcription 
service, settling on a company 
called Evirtual Services. 

“They did what I'll calla 
pretty good job, “ recalls Dan, 
“but their transcriptions are 
by no means perfect.” We 
ultimately decided they 
were good enough though, 
and it was clearly time to 
move on to the next step. 


Implementation 

With thousands of ‘pretty good; tran- 
scriptions in hand, we began the manual 
process of pairing transcriptions with 
their corresponding scanned images. The 
sole purpose of the transcription text is 
to guide the reader to the images. Google 
indexes the transcriptions which will 
then guide the reader to the page images 
from the appropriate magazine issue. 

Perfect transcriptions would 
be ideal, and, dear reader, you can 
help make this a reality, by put- 
ting in as much, or as little editing 
time as you're willing to donate. 

The articles reside on www.every- 
thingdulcimer.com. Just look for the Mu- 
sic and Articles menu item. Under each 
article will be an area for you to point 
out errors, suggest changes, and even 
provide us with corrected text. We'll 
also need your help tagging content. For 
example, all TAB/sheet music should be 
tagged as such. We can also tag sheet 
music by style or technique. A certain 
piece of music could be tagged sheet 
music, three-string, DGD, Irish, etc. 


All of this is about finding little trea- 
sures and sharing them with the world. 
I’ve found some really cool stuff so far. 
The earliest issues will remind you of 
the forum on EverythingDulcimer.com. 
There are lots of letters from players 
sharing ideas and asking questions. You 
immediately get the sense of how excited 
all these folks were about meeting each 
other and making music together. It 
reminds me how connected this com- 
munity is, and hopefully always will be. 


Included is a wealth of articles from 
dulcimer historian extraordinaire Ralph 
Lee Smith, tons of playing advice and 
arrangements from Madeline MacNeil, 
the former editor, theory articles by 
Jerry Rockwell, and tablature by Lois 
Hornbostel. There’s all the cool hand- 
drawn ads, the photos filled with young 
faces, early competition results includ- 
ing Winfield and Galax, and directories 
of the earliest festivals and clubs in the 
country. The tablature and sheet music 
alone will keep you busy for years. 

Then there’s all the mentions of 
historical figures who have passed on. 
We've got a letter from Tennessee dulci- 
mer builder Paul Pyle, an interview with 
Al @Ossché, and a cover photo of Pope 
John Paul II cradling a McSpadden. (Yes, 
he was a player.) There’s an article with 
TAB by David Schnaufer, a good number 
of letters, articles, and arrangements 
from Roger Nicholson, an arrangement 
from Jean Schilling of Cosby, TN, anda 
letter from Marc Robine, a well-known 
dulcimer player from Nice, France. 
Don't know some of these names? The 
archives will introduce you to those who 
have shaped our dulcimer world into 
the thriving community we know today. 
Did you know that hammered dulcimer 
was played on the WSM Radio show 
years which would later be known as 
the Grande Ole Opry? Read the archives 
and you'll know who, when, and how 
they verified this little known fact. 

Please spread the word and stop 
by www.everythingdulcimer.com to 
learn how you can help make these 
archives better for all of us. Here’s 
your chance to learn a lot, have some 
fun, and help us keep the magic 
alive for future generations. DPN 


Our classes 
last a lifetime. 
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What you learn at 

the Folk School stays 

with you. Taught by 

nationally known 

instructors, our small 

sized classes offer six hours of instruction each 
Gay, and provide a relaxed, non-competitive 
environment that makes for a unique experience 


Join us for weeklong and weekend classes in fiddle 
banjo, dulcimer, mandolin, guitar, harp, harmonica 
ukulele, pennywhistie, instrument building, and 
traditional dance. Stay in our on-campus housing 
and savor delicious meals three times a day 


Engaging hands and hearts since 1925. Come enjoy 
making crafts and good friends on 300 natural 
scenic acres in western North Carolina 
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folkschool.org 1-800-FOLK-SCH 
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by Deborah 


h, that’s easy for you fortunate 
() people who live in fertile states 

like Ohio or Florida to say, 
where dulcimer players flourish and 
clubs spring up like wildflowers after the 
occasional Arizona storm. However, I’m 
planted in the dulcimer dry desert where 
you have to draw people a picture when 
you tell them you play the hammered 
dulcimer. Even then, most have to be 
reminded several times the name of 
“that instrument you play” But as any 
good gardener knows, seeds need to be 
planted before they can germinate. So, 
when people ask me how I got interested 
in the dulcimer and how I got to where I 
am today, this is what I tell them. 

My seed was planted in grade school 
when a cool new music teacher arrived 
with the most curious instrument, an 
autoharp. I was fascinated and thought 
I would someday like to play one, but 
my mother insisted on the more tradi- 
tional piano. In high school, I dreamed of 
playing the harp, but was passed over in 
favor of the orchestra leader’s daughter. 

Then came my 40" birthday and 
a happy median was struck when I 
purchased a hammered dulcimer. I 
returned home with a dulcimer, a Linda 
Lowe Thompson book and cassette 
tape. Popping the tape into the player, 
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Linda announced, “Polly Wolly Doo- 
dle” and I thought that I would never 
be able to play that song that fast. 

By the end of six months, I had 
mastered “Polly Wolly Doodle,” “Oh 
Susanna,’ and how to turn my cassette 
player off with my toe. I was ready for my 
first festival, or so I thought. My husband 
and I drove to Anna Duff’s Southwest 
Dulcimer Festival held at Young’s Farm 
in Prescott, Arizona. All of these amaz- 
ing musicians: Maddie McNeil, David 
Schnaufer, Robert Force, Debbie Porter, 
Bonnie Carrol, Rick Thum, Ken Kolod- 
ner, and Randy Marchany were there. 

I had no idea who these people were, 
but I knew it was dulcimer nirvana. 

Learning in obscurity had its definite 
problems when it was pointed out to me 
at my first workshop that I should play 
the A on the left side of the treble bridge 
for speed and economy instead of going 
up vertically to get the A. What? I only 
had one speed and now I would have to 
rememorize my pattern. Next, I went to 
a slow jam led by Rick Thum. There were 
so few festival attendees that there were 
only a handful of us in the jam next toa 
dilapidated barn. I was mortified to find 
out that I had to pick a song. Nervously, 
I said, “I know ‘Polly Wolly Doodle” 
and Rick kindly said with a smile on 


his face, “that’s a good one” Who 
doesn’t love Rick Thum in a slow jam? 

By the end of the weekend, my 
husband bought a mountain dulcimer 
(which ended his gig as my personal 
roadie) and we had met some of the 
nicest people who remain our friends 
today. I felt like a 10-year-old leav- 
ing summer camp as we exchanged 
phone numbers and hugs. We bought 
all the recordings and resource mate- 
rials available and I cried all the way 
home that Dulcimerstock was over. 

One of the great people I met was 
Gary Marmer. We decided to start a 
monthly get-together comprising our 
new festival acquaintances. We met at 
people’s homes and libraries and used 
Linda’s book to play songs together. 
Slowly, people moved, lost interest, 
groused that the meetings weren't on 
their side of town (but then did nothing 
to look for an alternate venue) and our 
group became a duo. Sad and frustrated, 
Gary and I decided to give it a rest. 

Gary went on to play with his 
synagogue band and I was left with my 
husband. Don’t get me wrong, Steve and 
I have been married for 32 years and I 
love him dearly, but the early years of our 
dulcimer co-existence were not peace- 
ful. After all, I had a six month jump on 
him, had way more strings to master 
and could read music, which I wore 
like a badge of honor. We practiced in 
separate rooms, with the doors closed. 
Not only did we practice, but we went 
to as many festivals and workshops as 
our vacation time and budget allowed, 
including: the Swan (hip dulcimer-speak 
for the Swannanoa Gathering), the John 
C. Campbell Folk School, Winter Festival 
in Texas, Kentucky Music Week, and fes- 
tivals in California. Every time we went 
somewhere, we filled our suitcases with 
books and CDs to support the teachers 
and hold us over until the next time. 

Finally, Steve and I got over-our-stub- 
bortress came to our senses and started 
to practice together. We formed a group 
called High Strung and started to play at 
local folk music festivals. Now, this was 
no easy undertaking for me because I am 
my own worst critic when it comes to 
my playing, and paralyzing stage fright 


almost kept me from performing. “I play 
better at home” is not just an excuse, it’s 
my motto. Nothing cures stage fright; 
however, the only way to manage it is 

to get out there and perform. I am not 
going to lead you down the garden path, 
my first few times on stage were a train 
wreck, but here are a few suggestions. 

If possible, invite your parents be- 
cause no matter how bad you were, they 
will come up with something positive to 
say. Don’t invite your grown children as 
they will point out to you-in excruciat- 
ing detail—every time you ‘made the face’ 
when you hit the wrong note. Which 
leads to my next suggestion and that is 
to practice your poker face, including 
not making a facial expression when you 
make a mistake and not rolling your eyes 
or looking relieved when the song is over. 
The beauty of living in Arizona is that no 
one knows what instrument youre play- 
ing, let alone whether, for the most part, 
you've destroyed “Rosin the Beau.” Case 
in point, a few weeks ago we were intro- 
duced at a grade school as Steve and his 
wife, Debbie, on chimes. I rest my case. 

Finally, and I know this is cliché, 
but try to relax, because all of your 
anxiety may be wasted emotion. I 
always rationalized with myself that 
we were playing for free and a few 
mistakes are understandable, but then 
we got our first paying event. Therein 
lies the conundrum: excitement that 
all your long hours of dedicated prac- 
tice have paid off and the pressure of 
a mistake-free performance. We play 
old-time music, but this was a request 
for Christmas music for the group’s 
annual holiday party. More rationaliza- 
tion—Christmas music is folk music. 

The night came and I was so ner- 
vous, I had to go into the bathroom 
to ask for Devine intervention to get 
the shaking under control. After a few 
minutes, I returned to the restaurant 
banquet room and we were introduced. 
All eyes were on us as we started to play 
and then something happened that I 
never expected—they all turned back 
around, resumed their conversations 
and started eating their salads. I was 
never so relieved in my life. No one was 
paying attention to us. The pressure 
was gone and so was my stage fright. 
Our time came to an end, the audience 
clapped, we got paid, and the servers 
loved us. What more can you ask? 


On a brutally hot Sunday in July 
2009, our monthly jam rose from 
the ashes like the proverbial Phoe- 
nix and has been growing ever 
since, for a number of reasons: 

We have a web page (www.de- 
sertdulcimers.com), which is es- 
sential. (There was no internet when 
we started our earlier group.) 

We are a dulcimer (hammered 
and mountain) gathering, but we 
welcome all acoustic instruments. 

We have a regular meeting place 
with a defined date and time. 

We encourage our jam to be old-time 
songs and we try to learn a few new 
songs every month to expand our 
repertoire. Plus, we ask for sug- . 
gestions of songs people 
would like to learn. 

Gary steadfastly emails 
everyone with updates. 

So, what do we hope 
for as much as rain in the 
desert? The return of dul- 
cimer festivals and workshops 
for our expanding group of players. 

Asa start, we are thrilled that Ste- 
phen Seifert is coming January 28, 
2012 to give an all-day workshop. 


for Dulcimer School (Dul- 

cimerSchool.com) and 

checking our mailbox 

for Butch Ross’ new 

book and CD to arrive. 
All the flowers 

of tomorrow are the 


seeds of yester- 
day, DOM 


In the meantime, we’re signing up 
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ow do you come up with the 
He= for the beginning of a new 

melody? Do they have to come 
to you in a dream or vision or stroke of 
genius? No! You can search for them in 
all sorts of ways! 

I noticed that various Classical com- 
posers derived themes from the letters 
in words: Bach used the letters of his 
own name B-A-C-H (by the way, B is H 
and Bb is B in Germany); Shostakovich 
used the first four letters of his name as 
a theme of defiance toward Stalin (and 
the Premier never caught the reference); 
Schumann used the initials of his person- 
al motto as the basis for some tunes; and 
Brahms made a melody from his former 
girlfriend’s name. Maybe we can do that 
type of thing with other musical genres! 

But how do you get letters from 
the rest of the alphabet—the letters 
after the note names A through G? I 
thought I’d try making up a chart that 
could be used to transform a note that’s 
from H to Z into a note from A to G: 


Playing The Word “Dulcimer” 


Some letters in word “dulcimer” 
are already note names, but for each 
of the others we can simply go up its 
column to the letter name. “Dulcimer” 
becomes D-G-E-C-B-F-E-D. Try that 
series of notes—any rhythm, any me- 
ter, any combinations of note lengths 
you feel like trying—and see if you 
like it as the beginning of a melody! 
What if a note doesn’t serve your taste 
well enough? Change it or remove it! You 
can do that as a composer. And what 
about the F or C or G (for example): Can 
it be sharpened, thus allowing different 
key centers and thus different flow to the 
tune? Sure! Whatever you'd like to try! 
Next you might want to try this with 
your own name-all of it, or part of it, or 
a nickname. And the genre (fiddle tune, 
waltz, impressionist, rock, whatever) 
may be derived from how the notes 
feel as you mess around with them. 
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using this handy al 


habet chart 


= ——— 
SS 


The Process: Writing a Scottish Air 

A few years ago I decided to write a 
tune for my wife that I could debut at a 
Valentine’s Day party; I wanted it to be 
Scottish, sweet, and playable on ac- 
cordion and guitar so a fellow attendee, 
Howard Nilsen, could join me on it, and 
with the Scottish-themed title “My Sweet 
Rowena in the Glen” I also had the idea 
of making it sort of mixolydian like “Ma- 
rie’s Wedding,’ with a flatted note in it. 

Okay, I'd start with her name, Ro- 
wena. I plugged it into the chart and 
got the notes D-A-B-E-G-A. When I 
played the notes it seemed to be in D, 
and that G-A could give the mixolyd- 
ian feel, but the tune needed a meter 
and some more notes. Waltz time (3/4) 
seemed to work, starting on the down- 
beat, and the first note could be longer 
than the second. I tried a ‘Scotch snap’ 
rhythm on the third and fourth note, 
and I decided to add a couple of notes 
before and between the G-A, and I had 


[A|B|C|DIE|F|G 
J}K|L|M|NI 
o|Plalr|s|tiul 
VIWix|¥|Z 


a first phrase (“I” in the sheet music). 
Now, where do we go from here? I 
wanted it to wander with a destination, 
so I gave it a series of eighth notes that 
wind upward and come to rest on an E 
with an A chord. (Notice how those last 
notes are somewhat like the last notes of 
“ROWENA’?) The A chord led us into 
phrase III, which I decided to start with 
the same series of notes as the previous 
phrase, thus being both unusual and 
recognizable. The last few notes of this 
phrase are a little different, and they give 
a sweet, wistful feeling, ending on a B 
with a G chord. Then the first half of the 
melody comes to its end using some note 
groups drawn from various parts of the 
earlier phrases and ending with exactly 
the same notes that the first phrase end- 
ed with, but with a D chord instead of an 
A chord. See how all that was drawn out 
of the ideas of the notes from the chart? 
The second half of the tune begins 
with a repeat of the last few notes of the 


My Sweet Rowena in the Glen 
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first half—a technique used in some old A TUNE OF A DIFFERENT GENRE: C, then at the junction of phrase IV does 


airs—and I decided to go to the high- When I was beginning to compose a couple of jumps (because I like lyrical 
est point of the melody after this for iste for National Parke. 1 watited a jumps) that then cascade down to an 
dramatic effect. Then I experimented tune that would have a motion picture actual first ending. The actual second 
with the important next section, phrase theme character with the appropriate ending was tricky, because I wanted 
VI, to wind it meaningfully down from idle. “Presetvation? L devised the letter to make sure the last few notes really 
that high point back toward a phrase chart at that time, and I filled pages with spoke the message of the melody, and 
ending similar to that in IL then the groups of notes from various National didn’t just sound trite; I tried various 
melody in phrases VII and VIII is Park words that I'd plugged into the ideas for the series of notes, and fi- 
identical to phrases III and IV, but not chart; but none of them really rang true nally settled on the ones you see, with 
boringly so because of all the color- Hatha wabeeta use Rill bed the ward the chords of an Amen cadence: end- 
ful movements in the other phrases “Creator”-related to my aim of acknowl ing with the G chord to the C chord. 
(and in these). Also notice that I chose edging God as the one behind the natural I had the thought that it would be 
: = cere on = . orale sort smiled of the Darke. ‘Thenakes from the es in aie on is second oi 
of leaving it hanging, rather than on ; nal section like a simple air or a dance 
the D ae ae which the first half ee ee would have, but ree switch to 
ended—another method used in some the relative minor key (A minor) and 
old tunes, giving a more modal feeling. have the melody stay quite similar. It 
Notice how most of the small groups worked out well here, as you can see 
of notes have similar movements to vari- in section V. And it leads easily back 
ous other notes, giving the tune an or- into a restatement of phrases I and II. 
ganic unity: for example, the B-A in mea- Section VI needed to be a departure 
sures 6 and 10 echo the F#-E in measure from everything before, like an inter- 
2. Try to develop an intuition for similar lude or bridge, it seemed. I spent quite 
things like this as you’re experimenting some time struggling with ideas (weeks?) 
with making a series of melody sections. but one day while driving in our local 
The tune was a hit at the Colonial National Historical Park an idea 
party, and it worked well in the came to mind and I was concentrating 
new album Celtic Airs! on going over and over it in my head to 


D; they sounded interesting and mean- 
ingful, and they fell easily into the key of 
C. Hooray! I still remember where I was 
when the eureka moment happened: pac- 
ing back and forth in the dining room. 

I modified the note choices a little, 
gave some rhythm to them, then chose 
to begin phrase II with the same notes 
as phrase I but to change it to a ‘second 
ending’ type of variant to help propel the 
melody forward toward phrase III. This 
phrase starts with the same movement 
as the others but begins on E instead of 
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try to remember it when...blue lights Well, the finale that made the That day in 1995 I realized that I re- 


started flashing and I was pulled over for most sense was a repeat of phrases ally could write tunes! And the use of a 
speeding by a park ranger! Oh, the irony! —_I-IV with only the second ending, simple but practical chart gave the mate- 
After he left, I wrote the notes down, a but in the next key up—so you shift rial from which the tune’s fabric could 
heartfelt, especially lyrical passage that from a D ending note in the key of C be stitched. I encourage you to try this 
ends with one of those jumps that leads to a D beginning note in the key of yourself, even if you doubt that you have 
to a D witha G chord, calling for a finale! _D, an effective dramatic statement. the ability to write music. Give yourself 


time to mull over what to do with the de- 
velopment of a particular melody—make 
it a small, low-key project that works to- 
ward saying something you want to say. 


total protection for But expect it to—before too long—become 


something you're satisfied with, even if 
Di | j | | \ | R it’s not on the level of Bach or Brahms! 


» io And yes, I went and bought a cheap 


R ECE] V E 15% OFF ee 7 y/ = recording unit to keep in the car to avoid 


; Z the risk of any more tickets! 
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just like Rudolf Serkin’s piano. 
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Songs of Tenderness, 
ola Hope & Love 


The long-awaited CD from this well-known musical duo features 
mountain dulcimer, fiddle, bowed dulcimer, guitar, and warm vocals. 


Selections include ballads, hymns, and lullabies presented with honesty and 
expression from these sensitive musicians. This CD has been described as 
“soothing, warm, tender, happy, soulful, loving, 
beautiful...truly Heartfelt.” 
‘It’s beautiful. I love the simplicity of it, the beauty 
and the sentiments, the theme and the way the 
songs support the theme, the arrangements, the 
duets, the harmonies...1 just love it! Thanks for 
sharing your hearts with us.” --jb 


www.jefffurman.com 
Email: dlcmreyahoo.com 


$17 (includes shipping & handling) 
120 Conner Drive ¥ Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
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Preservation 


Timothy Seaman 
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by Bil 


Collins 


when its founder, Mother Ann Lee 

(1736-1784), arrived from England 
with eight followers. Initially, the Shakers 
encountered harsh persecution: their 
pacifism (and English origins) aroused 
hatred during the Revolution, and 
their celibacy was widely viewed as an 
outrageous attack on family life. But the 
small colony thrived, and the Shakers 
went on to establish 21 egalitarian 
communities in 10 states. Today, only 
the Sabbathday Lake community in 
Maine remains an active Shaker center of 
communal and contemplative life. 

Despite their relatively small num- 

bers (membership peaked at just a few 
thousand), the Shakers’ legacy has been 
profound. Hundreds of useful inventions 
are attributed to them (the flat broom, 
clothespin, circular saw, and apple peeler, 
to name a few), and their innovations in 
agriculture, architecture, and interior 
design—plus their legendary craftsman- 
ship—have left a lasting influence. 


Shaker Songs 


The Shakers produced a larger 
body of music than any other group in 
American history—perhaps as many as 
10,000 songs. Despite this huge amount 
of material, only a few Shaker tunes 
have become generally familiar. “Simple 
Gifts” is the best known, thanks in part 
to Aaron Copland’s 1944 orchestral 
work, “Appalachian Spring,’ and in part 
to the popularity of the tune “Lord of 


S hakerism in America began in 1774 
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the Dance,’ which borrows the melody 
of “Simple Gifts” almost in its entirety. A 
few other Shaker tunes (“Now My Dear 
Companions,’ “Come Life, Shaker Life,’ 
and “My Carnal Life I Will Lay Down”) 
may also be familiar to dulcimer players. 
Shaker songs were sung during daily 
chores, during worship services, and 
during the dances that were part of reli- 
gious rituals. The Shakers who composed 
the songs usually spoke in terms of hav- 
ing received them as gifts of the spirit, 
not as personal creations. This practice 
was particularly true during a revival- 
ist era known as “Mother Ann’s Work,” 
a time of intense visions, mysticism, 
and religious fervor dating from the late 
1830s until about 1850. During this pe- 
riod, thousands of tunes were received. 
Men, women, and children all contrib- 
uted to the vast store of Shaker music. 
Rather than adopt the standard 
notation scheme used by ‘the world; 
the Shakers devised their own letteral 
system (see below for an example). Many 
of the early songs received by Shakers 
were transcribed this way and preserved. 
Each community produced its own body 
of music, though songs were shared as 
Shakers traveled among their various 
settlements. Rather than cling to old 
standards, Shakers tended to use tunes in 
their worship for a relatively short time 
and then substitute new ones—this helps 
explain the sheer quantity of music. As 
stated in the preface to Millennial Prais- 
es (a key Shaker document), “no gift or 
order of God can be binding on Believers 
for a longer term of time than it can be 
profitable to their travel in the gospel” 


Example of ‘Letteral Notation’ 


Up until the mid-19" century, Shak- 
ers sang their music a capella and in 
unison. Harmony and instrumentation 
were considered unnecessary distrac- 
tions. The earliest Shaker melodies 


ne. 


often had no lyrics at all; they were 
sung instead to simple repeated syl- 
lables known as vocables. (A typical 
“lyric” for early songs might be “lodle lo 
lodle lodle lo do lo lodle lum....”) Even 
after real lyrics appeared, songs were 
still sung in unaccompanied unison. 
However, by the end of the Civil War, 
the Shakers had started to compose in 
multi-part harmony, and hymns from 
the late 19° century have a more fa- 
miliar Protestant hymn sound to them. 
As membership gradually declined, 
pianos, organs, and other instruments 
eventually appeared in Shaker worship 
services; this helped fill the musical gap 
left in Shaker choruses as male member- 
ship grew disproportionately small. 


Shaker on Dulcimers 


While there is no indication that 
dulcimers of any kind ever made their 
way into Shaker communities, the 
simplicity of the instruments seem 
particularly appropriate for performing 
this music. Since the Shakers originally 
used no instrumental accompaniment 
or vocal harmony, a plain, open drone 
style can lend itself particularly well to 
this music. Shakers believed in simplic- 
ity and felt that ornamentation was 
frivolous. Thus, in keeping with the 
spirit of simplicity that spawned this 
music, it’s probably a good idea when 
playing these tunes to keep any embel- 
lishments to a tasteful minimum. 

While some Shaker tunes were 
meant to be taken at a lively tempo 
(dancing and ritualized marching were 
a major part of the worship among 
early believers), many others are deeply 
contemplative and sound best when 
taken quite slowly and freely. Remem- 
ber, all Shaker music was intended to 
be sung, so the melodies should flow 
smoothly as if from a human voice. 


Mother's Tongue 


“Mother's Tongue” is the name of 
the song included (see next page) asa 
tabbed arrangement with this article; it is 
also known as “With a New Tongue” It’s 
probably not a tune you are familiar with, 
but it is one of the most powerful Shaker 
melodies I know, and one of my favorites 
to play. It may have been written by D. 
A. Burkingham, a Shaker at the Waterv- 
liet, NY community, in about 1845. 

The words to this tune helped 
remind Shakers to avoid anger and 
petulance and to keep their thoughts 
and speech “pure and holy”: 


With a new tongue I now will speak, 
and keep the valley lowly. 
Il watch my thoughts and words this week, 
and have them pure and holy. 
Old Cross and Crabb-ed I will shun, 
they make one feel so ugly. 
I'd rather speak with Mother’s Tongue 
And keep her blessing snugly 
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A complete line of hammer dulcimers, 
accessories, recordings, and instruction 
materials. 


Celebrating Our 
60th Anniversary! 


Sng uy/ 


Sharing Songs Since 1950 
BASIC & SUSTAINING wy = 


Handcrafted by 
Rick Fogel 


Members Receive 
Magazines & CDs 
of Songs from 
Each Issue! 


(Plus discounts on Legacy 
Books and More!) 


Sing Out! Magazine: 
Each BIG quarterly issue fea- 
tures songs to learn and play, plus 
articles, columns, teach-ins, news, 
reviews, online fest listings and more 
(with exclusive sampler CD)! 
For special anniversary events, a FREE catalog of 
folk music publications or for membership info, visit: 


<www.singout.org> 
or call Toll-Free: 1 -888- SING-OUT 


P.O. Box 5460, Bethlehem, PA 18015-0460 
Ph: 610-865-5366 * E-mail: <info@singout.org> 


=n ? 


Ask how you can get a FREE CD by joining! 


Whamadiddle 
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1916 Pike Place 12-906, Seattle WA 98101 
(206) 910-8259 


Hammer Dulcimers 


whamdidi@scn.org 


credit cards accepted 
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Mother's Tongue (With a New Tongue) 
D. A. Burkingham 
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dulcimer arrangement copyright by William L. Collins 


One 


ano 


Tuning: DAD. capo 1 


When the Shakers sang this song So take your time, watch for the of Shaker life. The selective list be- 


they performed it with ritualized mo- frequent time signature changes, and low focuses just on Shaker music. 
tions and gestures: for example, touch- count out the beats as you go. Don’t Music Books and Tablature 
ing the lips on the words “Mother’s worry if your performance does not Come Life, Shaker Life, Bill Col- 
tongue” and stamping a foot on the word _ exactly match my metrical nota- lins, 2001 (Words, musical notation, 
“ugly” You can see this demonstrated tion: the mysterious melody and mountain dulcimer tab, and histori- 
by Sister Mildred Barker in the Daven- shifting meter help give this music cal background of 50 tunes.) 
port Films video The Shakers, described its flowing, ethereal profundity. The Music of the Shakers for Moun- 
in the “Resources” section below. Like many of the most compelling tain Dulcimer, Neal Hellman, 1997 

The biggest challenge with this piece | Shaker melodies, this one is in a minor (Words, notation, and tab to 32 tunes.) 
is that, like a lot of Shaker tunes from mode (Aeolian), so you'll need a capo at Baker's Dozen #4: Shaker Mu- 
this period, it is very erratic in meter. the first fret for this arrangement. The sic, Shelley Stevens, 1998 (Dulci- 
This irregularity probably captures how tune can be played with a pick, but I mer arrangements of 13 tunes. In- 
the Shakers transcribed the tunes at think strumming and picking with bare cludes music, words, and tab.) 
the time the melodies were originally fingers is more appropriate to the quiet Joy of Angels, Mitzie Collins and Col- 
received from the spirit world. When a intensity of this amazing piece, and helps _leen Liggett, 1995 (No tab; a companion 
believer received a song, he or she would _ achieve a softer, more spiritual sound. book to Joy of Angels CD on Sampler 
sing it aloud while someone else would You can hear me play “Mother’s Records. Words and music to 38 tunes.) 
transcribe the tune (using the letteral Tongue” on this issue’s sampler CD, Love Is Little: A Sampling of 
notation system). Like a modern re- where the tune appears as part of a Shaker Spirituals, Roger Hall, 1992 
cording device, the person notating the Shaker medley along with “The An- (No tab; a companion book to 
performance would capture any pauses cients Song of Mourning” and “How Love Is Little on Sampler Records. 
or held notes just as the singer produced My Soul Is Now Delighted.” The track Words and music to 36 tunes.) 
them, which accounts for the metrical is taken from a CD recorded with Nina ‘The Gift to Be Simple, Edward 
irregularities that are common in Shaker Zanetti called The Sum of the Parts. Deming Andrews, Dover Publica- 


music from this era. As in “Mother’s 


tions, Inc., 1940 (A seminal research 


Tongue,’ however, this very irregular- Resources - Books work on Shaker music. Includes 


ity imparts a dreamy otherworldliness There are hundreds of books music to about 80 Shaker songs.) 
that is quite hypnotic and beautiful. and websites devoted to all aspects The Shaker Spiritual, Daniel W. 
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Listen and Learn CD with Tab 
Detailed Lessons by Mail! 

‘Taught by a Former National Mountam Dulcimer Champion. 
Advancing Beginner/ Intermediate Plavers 
Print your own tab from the CD 
Video clips included on the CD 
Accompaniment/ Performance Track Included 


Suhil! Optional duct part available 


On ly $ | y A Q5 er month * Postage paid 


No minimum purchase - cancel at any tim 


Sign up today to activate your monthly subscription! 


DULCIMERICAN M 
P.O, Box 13! Paris, TN + 38242-0131 duleemertcan 
Additional booles and CDs, ‘ a _ 
www.larryconger.com 


* Comprehensive we ) for all playing levels - 
* Ideal visual compleme | Patchwork book « 


Lessons progres 


+ Patience Core 


CD’s, tab boo 


DVD produced by H 


Please do not reprint or redistribute without permission. Contact dpn@dpnews.com. DPN 51 


Patterson, Princeton University Press, 
1979 (Out of print; a paperback reis- 
sue by Dover Books in 2000 is also 
out of print. Available through used 
book sellers such as www.abebooks. 
com. This indispensable book is the 
most comprehensive reference about 


Resources - CDs 


Early Shaker Spirituals, Rounder 
Records (Recordings of Shaker songs by 
Sister R. Mildred Barker [1897-1990] 
and other practicing Shakers. If you 
can only own one CD of Shaker music, 
this is it—the real deal. Sister Mildred’s 


Verdant Groves, Community Music 
School of Santa Cruz (A superb album 
recorded in Shaker meeting houses.) 

Love is Little: A Sampling of 
Shaker Spirituals, Sampler Records 
(A fine collection that groups tunes 
by state of origin. A companion re- 


Shaker music and includes music 
and text to several hundred songs.) 


cording, Joy of Angels, from Sam- 
pler features Shaker spirituals for 
Christmas and the New Year.) 

Simple Gifts: Shaker Chants and 
Spirituals, Erato (Unaccompanied 
Shaker songs sung by trained choral 
singers, including The Boston Cam- 
erata. A sequel CD released on Glis- 
sando is The Golden Harvest: More 
Shaker Chants and Spirituals.) 

Simple Gifts, Tree of Life, and Music 
on the Mountain, Gourd Music (A CD 
trilogy featuring graceful instrumental 
performance of Shaker tunes by Barry 
Phillips, William Coulter, and others.) 

Videos 

The Shakers. Davenport Films 
(Excellent 30-minute film from the 
1970s, consisting mostly of interviews 
with practicing Shakers. Available 
from www.davenportfilms.com.) 

The Shakers: Hands to Work, 
Hearts to God (The Ken Burns 
film originally on PBS.) 


huge knowledge of older tunes helped 
keep many Shaker spirituals alive.) 

Let Zion Move: Music of the Shak- 
ers, Rounder Records (A two-CD set 
with booklet. Like the previous re- 
cording, it documents singing by real 
Shakers and includes interviews and 
a spoken history of Shaker music.) 


Hend-Carved Fine Crafts ¢ Musical Sound Sculptures 


* Mountain Dulcimers 

+ Epinettes des Vosges 

* Scheitholdts (German & Pennsylvanian) 
* Psalteries, Harps, and Lyres 


(831) 425-4933 
www.roncookstudios.com * ron@roncookstudios.com 


Maple With Walnut Hand 
Bill Collins has played dutci- 
mer for 20 years and appeared 
as workshop instructor and 
performer at many festivals 
throughout the northeast. He 
lives in Wilmington, Delaware. 
For information about his book 
of 50 Shaker tunes (Come Life, 
Shaker Life), other tab books, or 
his CD with Nina Zanetti (The 
Sum of the Parts), contact Bill at 
dulcibill@aol.com or visit http:// 
pineyridge-music.com/bill-collins. 


; Walnut with Mapl. 


(alse it « Laney, 2) 


The Fretted Dulcimer Hammer was designed es- 


pecially for fretted dulcimer and opens up a whole 
new way to play! Add background, play and jam 
with a new sound. Comes in nice tote bag. Jointly 
designed by Doug Thomson & Bob Alfeld. 
(Check or Money Order payable to Doug Thomson, Specify Wood Choice) 
8755 La Vine St. « Alta Loma, CA 91701 « (909) 987-5701 
www.banjomer.com 


Send $22.00 (pp.) to: 
Rebecca Askey 

134 E. Winding Hill Road, 
Mechanicsburg, PA 17055 


SECOND EDITION! 


TUNESENGTABS 


From Rebecca Askey 
and The Off-the-Walll 
Dulcimer Society 


Another book of over 100 Unique 
Arrangements for Hammered Dulcimer and 
for Lap Dulcimer in Easy-to-Read Tab! 


Also available: Tunes ‘N Tabs Vol. | - $20.00 pp. and Sacred Edition - $18.00 
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et me say right off I probably will 
L« be teaching very much on 

technique or theory in this article, 
as complexities are not my forte. Once I 
knew how to read music and even played 
the piano and took a little music theory, 
but it has been too long and I have 
forgotten most of what I learned. 

Still, I have always loved music. 
There’s a photograph of me at age four 
sitting at my aunt’s piano trying to figure 
out how to read the music and play. I 
always wanted to learn piano and finally 
had the opportunity in my late 30s. In 
between four and 
then, I played the 
accordion—mostly 
by ear—and messed 
around with the 
guitar. Music has 
always been crucial 
to my life and I was 
always drawn to it. 

Seven years 
ago this spring a 
wonderful thing 
happened. I intro- 
duced a long time 
friend, Shari, who 
had become a good 
dulcimer player, 
to a local friend, 
Gayle, who had 
this as her heart’s 
desire. All three of 
us had the old days and the old ways in 
common-in fact, the long time friend 
and I had worked together at Living 
History Farm in Des Moines, Iowa. The 
dulcimer—a folk instrument—just seems 
to blend right in with that whole lifestyle. 

So this was how Gayle and I got 
started. We borrowed two dulci- 
mers from our friend and the two of 
us began to practice together each 
week. By that summer, I had bought 
my first McSpadden and by fall, Gayle 
had bought her first Mike Clemmer. 

We were off. We began playing in our 
churches and at a few local events. 

No one actually taught us. We started 
with a few simple books and some 
brief instruction by Shari and then just 
practiced a lot, learning as we went. 

The discipline of weekly practice times 


and the enthusiasm we shared made it 
stick for us. How well I remember how 
we felt in finding a particular pretty 
chord or the unique blend of our two 
dulcimers. We would look at each other 
in amazement—sometimes with tears 

in our eyes—it touched us so deeply. 

A year and a half later, another 
friend joined us and six months later 
our last person came on board and 
we became a group, the Harmony 
Dulcimer Players. Two of us read 
music, two of us don’t, but it works! 

Gayle especially likes to play fast 


songs-reels, jigs—the faster the better. 
She says her picks have gotten hot and I 
believe it. I like playing fast, too (espe- 
cially percussion with spoons or the 
bodhran), but the slower, more ethereal 
pieces are what call to me. The dulcimer 
is so wonderfully suited to these kinds 
of songs such as “Deep River,’ “Bonnie 
Doon,’ and one of our favorites—Larry 
Conger’s “September on the Mississippi” 
My musical style is probably more 
from the heart-I feel the music. Even 
though I don’t consider myself a truly 
professional player, I enjoy playing what 
I know, learning new pieces, and espe- 
cially playing by ear. I have even been 
able to hear songs on a CD and write 
them down for us to play. I had no idea I 
could do that, but it was very gratifying. 
I have learned not to be afraid of the 


by Sheryl 


Carter 


dulcimer-to let it sing—let it do what 
it is built to do—make beautiful mu- 
sic. I keep learning, keep growing, and 
keep practicing. Most of all, I enjoy it! 

We get our music from many differ- 
ent sources: online offerings, dulcimer 
shops in other states (Iowa isn’t big yet 
on dulcimer, but we are trying to change 
that!) books we order by mail and CDs. 
The other day I sorted through my 
music, picking out a number of pieces 
we will try to play at our next practice. 
As we usually play in DAD, these pieces 
incorporate DAA tunings. I was en- 
couraged by Butch 
Ross’ article on 
alternate tunings 
in the Fall 2010 
issue of DPN. We 
haven’t branched 
out a whole lot there 
yet, but you never 
know! The picks 
we like the best are 
Herdim-they seem 
to hold up well and 
make a nice sound. 

I love the 
mountain dulcimer. 
Having always loved 
strings, this is an 
instrument I can 
pick up and play 
simple, or more 
difficult pieces, 
and it always sounds right (not that I 
always play it right, however). I now 
have five dulcimers: a small teardrop for 
the grandchildren to play, two Mc- 
Spadden’s, a custom designed ArtFolk 
baritone, and my newest Prussia Val- 
ley maple. I am also learning the dobro 
and the bodhran (Irish drum). The 
sounds from these instruments just 
knock my socks off. Now if I could just 
find a good American Indian flute... 

For anyone reading this and still won- 
dering if the dulcimer might be right for 
you, be encouraged. I began to play when 
I was 60 years old and am now 67. So see, 
you are never too old to take the plunge. 
Or the pick! DPN 
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by James 


Jones 


diatonic tuning, and long hammers 

held between thumb and index finger 
suggests that the hammered dulcimers 
of Europe influenced it more than the 
Persian santur. The instrument initially 
was a fairly simple fan shaped affair with 
a range of only eight treble courses and 
eight base courses probably strung with 
brass. During the 1960s the instrument 
evolved into models having two, three, 


Chinese yangqin. In the world of 

trapezoidal instruments struck by 
hammers, the contemporary yangqin 
rivals the cymbalom in its range and 
complexity. The yangqin is a relative 
newcomer to Chinese music. The 
instrument’s name provides a clue that 
it originated from abroad—yang means 
“foreign” and qin is the ancient Chinese 
plucked zither. Recent research 
by Paul Gifford in his book, 
The Hammered Dulcimer, 
A History, suggests that 
European sea merchants 
to south China brought 
the instrument in the 
eighteenth century. The 
traditional yangqin’s shape, 


[= always been fascinated by the 


High note 
fine tuners 


For the basic tuning in the key of C, #1, #2, and 
#6 high fine note tuners should be in the sharp 
position. The #1 and #2 low note fine tuners 

should be in the sharp position, and all the rest 
of the fine tuners should be in the flat position. 


For the key of G, the #3 high note fine tuner 
is raised to the sharp position; everything 
on that side is unchanged. For the key of D, 
#6 and #3 high note fine tuners are sharp- 
ened along with the #3 low note fine tuner. 
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four and sometimes five main bridges 
greatly extending its range. Steel and 
copper wound strings with as many as 
five strings per course were introduced 
in order to give the instrument more 
resonance and volume. The playing 
hammers are made of flexible bamboo 
with a half moon head covered by 
rubber. The rubber side produces a 
softer sound and is used most frequently. 
When a crisper, more 
percussive sound is 
needed the hammer 
is flipped striking the 
strings with the bare 
bamboo. The ends 
of the hammers 
are sometimes 
used to pluck the 


— instrument as 
— well. 
— vars As the 
_—- yanggqin is 
— a type of 
hammered 
dulcimer, 
it shares 
many 


elements of construction with other 
instruments in the hammered dulcimer 
family. Some unique features include 
its tuning scheme, the construction of 
its bridges, a fairly open back, cylindri- 
cal metal nuts that can be moved for 
fine tuning, and a hinged cover which 
is opened to access the tuning pins. It 
seems that most yangqins are manu- 
factured and in quantity as the instru- 
ment is quite popular. Models vary in 
size, range and quality. They usually 


include an ornate raat stand. 


The yangqin is a chromatic instru- 
ment with a range of slightly over four 
octaves. Middle C is located on the tenor 
bridge, third course from the bottom. 

The pitches are arranged so that 
in general, moving one section away 
from the player’s body coresponds 
to a transposition of a whole tone 
upwards. Similarly, moving one sec- 
tion towards the left of the performer 
generally corresponds to a transposition 
of a perfect fifth upwards. These are 
only rules of thumb since the arrange- 
ment has to be modified towards the 
extremes of the pitch range to fill out 


notes in the chromatic scale. Such an 
arrangement facilitates transposition. 
There are usually four to five bridges 
on a yangqin. From right to left, they 
are: bass bridge, right bridge, tenor 
bridge, left bridge, and the chromatic 
bridge. During playing, one is supposed 
to strike the strings on the left side of 
the bridges. However, the strings on 
the chromatic bridge are struck on the 
right, and strings on the left bridge can 
be struck on both sides of the bridge. 
The Yangqin, like North American 
dulcimers, is capable of producing not 
only single notes, but also chords and 
quick arpeggios. It is widely used as both 
a solo and accompanying instrument, 
and remains one of the principal instru- 
ments in a Chinese orchestra. DPN 


Compiled and written by James Jones. 
The tuning chart came from Julie Tay. 


James Jones Instruments 
1384 Coltons Mill Rd 
Bedford, VA 24523 

(540) 586-6319 


www.jamesjonesinstruments.com/ 
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MUSIC & BOOK REVIEWS 


Beyond The Basics 
An Intermediate Course for 
Mountain Dulcimer 
Linda Collins 


a review by Tull Glazener 


ithin these 80+ pages is a 
comprehensive guide to 
the chord/melody style of 
playing. Linda has been teaching the 
mountain dulcimer to private students 
for about 15 years, and this book is essentially 
distillation of the knowledge about teaching 
sained through that experience, and from 
back from her students. 
As the title suggests, most of the book 
is geared towards students who already 
‘know how to hold, tune, and strum the 
instrument, know basic chords (in D-A-d 
tuning), and can read tablature. However, 
there is also a comprehensive introducto- 
ry section that more beginning level stu- 
dents can use to get up to speed on those 
points in which basic chord formations 
‘and strumming patterns are reviewed. 
The main part of the book is orga- 
nized into 10 teaching “Units.” Each 
unit introduces some new concept or 
technique, such as a new set of chord 
formations, new strumming patterns, 
‘or some point about music theory. 
‘The tunes that are included with each 
unit utilize those specific new chords 
and techniques. Each subsequent unit 
builds upon the previous ones, and new 
material and tunes are presented in a 
‘sequence that leads the student through 
a logical progression that continually 
reinforces learning the new concepts 
by applying them to new tunes. 

For example, in Unit 1, the concepts 
of 3-finger chords and reverse chords 
are introduced, and their use is incor- 
porated into an arrangement of the 
‘tune “Waterbound.” Unit 2 introduces 
‘some new strumming patterns, and 
also talks about the use of repeat signs 
in standard music notation, and some 
mechanics for playing notes higher 
up on the fret board, all of which are 
‘used in playing Linda’s arrangements 
of “Grey Cat on a Tennessee Farm” and 
“Fly Around My Pretty Little Miss.’ 

By the time the reader has gotten 
through Unit 7, he will have a good grasp 
of how to incorporate both strumming 
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and flat-picking in his playing, as well as 
having learned and utilized both major 
and minor scales, a new tuning (D-G-d), 
playing swing and syncopated rhythms, 
and specific techniques for playing slow- 
er, more lyrical tunes. Units 8 through 10 
continue with such topics as how to play 
fill-in notes, techniques such as ham- 
mer-ons, pull-offs, and slides, and also 
finding/playing accompaniment parts. 
The book includes arrangements 
for some 30 tunes written in clear and 
easy to read and understand tab, includ- 
ing things like “Hills of Connemara,’ 
“Coleman’s March,’ “Shanghai Rooster,’ 
“Ida Red, “Star of the County Down,’ 
“Shenandoah, “Pretty Saro,’ “Scarbor- 
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ough Fair,’ “County Tyrone,’ and more. 
These are well-crafted arrangements that 
are worth the price of the book alone! 
There is also a comprehensive 
appendix at the back of the book 
that includes tips on such topics as 
choosing fingerings, how to read tab 
and standard notation, learning new 
tunes, and basic music theory. Linda 
has also thoughtfully provided a sub- 
ject index, as well as a chord chart. 
Depending on background and previ- 
ous experience, it is expected that each 
individual will spend more time in some 
units than others, taking as much time as 
necessary to master a particular unit and 
its tunes before moving on to the next. 
In this way, the student will gain the 
necessary skills to learn new music more 
easily, and also be prepared to start tak- 
ing on even more advanced techniques. 
Linda Collins 
7602 White Fence Lane 
Tallahassee, FL 32311 
850-671-3674 
lindacollins1@comcast.net 


Blue Lion 


Handcrafted dulcimers and guitars of exceptional quality played by fine 
musicians including: Aaron O'Rourke, Janita Baker, Rob Brereton, 
Bill Collins, Mike Casey, Carrie Crompton, Karen Detjen, Sarah Elizabeth, 


Robert Force, Lance Frodsham, Neal Hellman, 
Karen Mueller, Mark Nelson, Cathy Barton-Para, 
Jean Ritchie, Sally Rogers, Wayne Seymour. 
Betty Smith, Kendra Ward, and Nina Zanetti. 


Blue Lion 
10650 Little Quail Lane 
Santa Margarita, CA 93453 
805.438.5569 
www.bluelioninstruments.com 


Please visit us online to view our complete catalog 
of instruments, accessories, recordings and books 


Madeline MacNeil, 


Authorized builders of the 
Force-d 'Ossché Six String and the 
Jean Ritchie Traditional Dulcimer. 


Heirlooms 


a review by Bill Troxler 


eirlooms is the perfect title for 
H:: recording of songs of family, 

faith, and the old home place. 

Steve and Ruth Smith have created 

yet another expressive recording that 
offers a mix of original and traditional 
melodies. The theme of this fourteen 
track recording centers on the power 


family heirlooms have to remind us that 
who we are today is constantly reshaped 
by the way we interpret our heritage. 
Listeners will be swept away by Ruth’s 
lush and expressive hammer dulcimer 
performances throughout the record- 
ing. Whether she is backing up Steve’s 
persuasive vocals or delivering her 
beautiful solo in her composition “High 
Mountain Heather,’ Ruth’s clear, flow- 
ing style always modulates to create the 
perfect mood for a piece. Steve wrote 
or co-wrote nine of the tracks on the 
recording. He is a master storyteller and 
the perfect vocalist to convey the mean- 
ing of the lyrics. His song “Along this Old 
Crooked Road” stands out for its imagery 
and melodic strength. This is a work 
on par with John Denver’s songs about 
the Great Plains and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Steve and Ruth’s joint composition 
“Homesick for the Holler” is a haunting 
melody showcasing Ruth’s hammer dul- 
cimer and Steve’s old time banjo within 
a modal context that evokes the mood of 
the southern Appalachian Mountains. 
Listeners eager for traditional melo- 
dies will be pleased by “Shady Grove,’ 
“Swingin’ on a Gate,’ and the “Where the 


Soul Never Dies.’ Steve and Ruth's per- 
formances on hammer dulcimer, moun- 
tain dulcimer, guitar and banjo are sup- 
ported by Nancy Schneeloch-Bingham 
on flute, Cecil Gurganus on fiddle, and 
Ryan Smith on percussion. Heirlooms 
is a wonderful recording in which, at 
long last, we get to hear Steve and Ruth’s 
fine vocal work alongside their instru- 
mental performances. This memorable, 
heart-felt recording is a worthy addition 
to any collection of traditional music. 


Track List: Smile and Take the Sunshine 
by the Hand; My Grandpa’s Watch; Blue 
Ridge Mountain Sky; High Mountain 
Heather; Shady Grove; Love is Made of Lit- 
tle Things; Along This Old Crooked Road; 
Homesick for the Holler; Where the Soul 
Never Dies; Heirlooms; Swingin’ on a Gate; 
Grass Roots Music; Thank You for My Wife; 
Lovers’ Waltz 


Steve and Ruth Smith 
Cabin Cove Records 
157 Cabin Cove Road 
Zionville, NC 28698 
828-297-1918 
info@steveandruth.com 


www.SteveAndRuth.com 


The Water is Wide 


Tablature for Momxtain Dedcimer 
from ‘The Water is Wie CD 


Lee Cagle 
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Build your own performance quality instrument 


or browse our online store 
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Sound Proof 


a review by Phil Passen 


Music Madness, a festival held on 

an Illinois farm, the characters and 
music ring true. Sound Proof, the new 
mystery by Barbara Gregorich, focuses 
on Old-Time Week, where during the 
two previous years somebody stole 
instruments: a mountain dulcimer, 
a guitar, and an autoharp. This year, 
Chicago private eye Frank Dragovic is 
hired by Mary Ployd, festival organizer, 
to catch the thief. 

Dragovic is not a musician, but he 
did spend his summers on a farm, and 
he knows carpentry, so Mary insists that 
he work undercover as a carpenter. She 
also insists that he take a class, so that 
he won't look suspicious, and signs him 
up for an afternoon African drumming 
class. African drumming at Old-Time 
Week? Yes, this is old-time with extras. 
The class becomes a source of irritation 
between Dragovic and Mary: he insists 
he should be working, not drumming; 
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she insists he needs to experience music. 
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Mary herself is an even greater 
problem to the private eye. First, she 
insists that the thief is one and only one 
person: Raven Hook, autoharp player. 
Second, Mary keeps her expensive guitar 
out on the stoop of the farm house: an 
open invitation to the instrument thief, 
as Dragovic sees it. He keeps taking 
the guitar into Mary’s office for safe- 
keeping, only to find it back on the stoop 
when he makes his next rounds. Then 
there’s Mary’s pet pig, a 600-pound 
Yorkshire who chews his way through 
the pigpen. Mary insists that Frank, as 
carpenter, repair the pen. Mary, in fact, 
insists that Frank repair a lot of things. 

The events take place from Monday 
morning through Saturday morning, 
with something unexpected happen- 
ing every day. The twists and turns 
make Dragovic’s job more difficult and 
increase the tension. Theft escalates to 
murder, and somebody is blackmail- 
ing Mary Ployd. True to her contrary 
nature, Mary insists that Frank do 
nothing about the blackmail and tell 
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Mountain Dulcimer 


for Children 


the Young at Heart) 


The and Play Method 
by Danny Shepherd 


DAD beat pee Vereen 


@ DAD Version 25 Songs 


¢ DAA Version 32 songs 
e15 Strum Rhythms 
e Audio Instructional CD 


Now Available! 
Teachers Resource Edition with Book, CD, Color 
Powerpoint and Black & White printable pdf file 
of all songs to use in your classroom. 


Find our childrens dulcimers, bodhrans, Irish bird 
spoons and download sample book pages at: 
www.mountaindulcimerforchildren.com 

mdforchildren@yahoo.com 


270-305-2198 


nobody: not even Sheriff Yale Davis, with 
whom she has had a serious falling out. 

Gregorich paints a recognizable and 
affectionate portrait of the musicians and 
events at a folk music festival, and she 
scatters the suspects and their instru- 
ments around. There are traditional 
fiddles, guitars, and banjos, autoharps, 
mountain dulcimers, hammered dulci- 
mers, and even a not-so-popular bowed 
psaltry ...as well as those drums. 
Old-time music fans will appreciate the 
arguments the characters have about 
which instruments are “authentic” 
While the story is a real page-turner 
of a mystery, it is also a loving celebra- 
tion of the power of folk music. 

Sound Proof gives a good feel for not 
only the characters present at a festival, 
but also the atmosphere. It’s July and 
92 degrees in downstate Illinois, caus- 
ing Dragovic to observe that if he were 
corn, he’d be popped and buttered by 
now. The attendees arrive and live in 
campers, vans, and tents. And there’s 
a cook’s contest each year, in which 
one of the two festival cooks wins free 
tuition to next year’s Midwest Music 
Madness. The community meals are 
mouth-watering, making one wish that 


the cooks traveled to and cooked for all 
music festivals! And, in an action-filled 
section, the festival is hit by tornado- 
force winds. But Gregorich knows it’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good, for out 
of the storm comes a clue that Dragovic 
immediately grasps the significance of. 
This is a book in which characters re- 
veal information about their fellow musi- 
cians — but keep secrets about them- 
selves, including one that’s a cause for 
murder. Musicians and non-musicians 
will find Sound Proof an enjoyable read. 


Sound Proof, by Barbara Gre- 
gorich. Softcover, $15. Ebook, $5. 
Available on Amazon exclusively. 


In full disclosure, Phil Passen must 
reveal that he is married to Barbara 
Gregorich, the author of Sound Proof. 
Upon threat of bodily harm, he must 
not reveal who the thief and/or mur- 
derer and/or blackmailer is. Phil feels 
compelled to say, though, that dul- 
cimer players of both varieties are 
straightforward and upright people. 
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East Lansing Dulcimer Festivab 
Kendra Ward & Bob Bence 
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Your Room, Your Style 
Your Instrument 


Dulcimer covers and 
hammer bags by 
Shannon Baughman 


Crafts by Shannon exclusively at 


markalanwade.com/catalog.htm 


(614) 370-5858 


Susan Trump’s 
Lessons inYour Living Room 


for Novice- Intermediate/Advanced players 


Monthly Instructional CD/TAB 


includes tune, back-up chords AND duet part 
$15 plus postage. For more info: 
Susan Trump, PO Box 313 
Newtonville, NY 12128 
www.susantrump.com 
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WALNUT 
RIVER 
STRING BAND 


Old Tunes - Baked Fresh 
Kristin Gitler and David Goldman 


This CD is a lively col- 
lection of our favorite traditional Celtic, 
French Canadian and American tunes. 
They are played on mountain dulcimer 

a DAD, DGD, and EAE tunings, with 

ythmic guitar backing. Our companion 
book features dulcimer tab for the entire 
recording. A great collection for listen- 
ing and learning. All tracks feature Kristin 
Gitler on the mountain dulcimer with Da- 
vid Goldman on the acoustic guitar. 


We chose 
“Timour the Tartar” because it is a rol- 
licking, spirited, and fun to play tune. It 
delighted us when we discovered it and 
we thought others would enjoy it, too. On 
this selection we used a 3 string McSpad- 
den Schnaufer model dulcimer (2006), 
key of A, which sounds particularly sweet 
tuned up to EAE with it’s lighter gauged 
strings. This tune is played in a fast paced 
flat picking style using lots of hammer 
ons, pull offs, and triplets. 


Track List: Reel Terrebonne; Dan the Cob- 
bler; Big Scioty; Reel Saint Etienne; The 
Rights of Man; Sonny’s Mazurka; Timour 
the Tartar; The Moon and the Seven Stars; 
Old French; Carolan’s Concerto; Tongs by 
the Fire; Reel Saint Joseph; Rakes of Mal- 
low; The Bashful Bachelor; Reel Saint Paul; 
Dowd’s Number 9; Jenny’s Gone to Linton; 
Out on the Ocean; Pays d’Haut; The Hag’s 
Purse; Da Mirrie Boys O’ Greenland; To- 
bin’s Jig; Trip to Sligo; Buttermilk Mary; 
Reel des Jeunes Maries 
Kristin Gitler 
171 West Seneca Street 
Manlius, New York 13104 


Kristindulcimer.com 
music@kristindulcimer.com 


(315) 682-4257 


Dream Castle 


The Walnut River String Band 


Gaye Young, Dennis Young, Ned Gra- 
ham, Rex Flottman, Jerry Norton, Cindy 
Venn, Andrea McNown, Brock Benjamin, 
& Jerry O’Neil 


Dream Castle is a 
completely instrumental recording that 
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showcases the talent of the band mem- 
ber’s performance on traditional acous- 
tic instruments. Dream Castle features 
tunes that range from Celtic to bluegrass 
and swing. This collection of music will 
take listeners on a journey including fast 
paced foot tapping fun to slow beautifully 
hypnotic relaxation. 


We selected 
the Four Polka Medley featuring Gaye 
Young, Dennis Young, Ned Graham, Rex 
Flottman, Jerry O’Neil, Jerry Norton and 
Cindy Venn for the review CD. This track 
is a collection of Celtic dance tunes that 
have been one the bands favorite to per- 
form. All traditional polkas of Irish back- 
ground, “Cheese’, “John Egan’s’, “All the 
Way to Galway” and “John Ryan’s” are a 
lively group of tunes that are popular with 
fans of the band as well as the hammered 
dulcimer. The hammered dulcimer used on 
this track was made by the late Bob Tack in 
2001 and is the Professional model. 


All four tunes included in the Four Polka 
Medley were arranged by the band’s ham- 
mered dulcimer player Gaye Young. The 
key selected is D. The dulcimer was in 
standard tuning. 


Track Listing: Four Polka Medley (Cheese, 
John Egan’, All the Way to Galway’s, John 
Ryan’s); Lonesome Road to Dingle; Farewell 
to Whiskey, Flowers of Edinburgh; Dream 
Castle; Wayfaring Stranger; Oh Lady be 
Good; Sweet Georgia Brown; Sukiyaki; Big 
Sciota; June Apple; Old Joe Clark; Angeline 
Baker, Over the Waterfall; Shepherd's Wife; 
McGuire’s Landing; Peter’s Kick; Swallow- 
tail Jig, Cliffs of Moher 
The Walnut River String Band 
431 W. 33rd 
Winfield, KS 67156 
620-221-1144 


rexlf@att.net 
www.WRStringBand.com 


Saltwater Women 


Ruth Dunfield 


Debi Bowins (Celtic harp and rainstick), 
Gwyneth Wilbur (cello), Kim Wilmot 
(fiddle and egg) 


I’ve been writing songs 
for many years but recently my focus has 
been on a nautical theme. Maybe it’s the 
salt air from living by the ocean! This CD 
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is a collection of story songs of men and 
women at sea, pirates, whales, disasters at 
sea, sailor’s valentines, whaling men, as 
well as a song about living in St. Andrews 
on the Passamaquoddy Bay. Although the 
accompaniment is mostly guitar, moun- 
tain and hammered dulcimer is featured 
on some of the tunes. 


“New Bedford 
Fare Thee Well” I have chosen this track 
because the accompaniment is played on 
the mountain dulcimer. I wrote the music 
and my husband, Ladd, wrote the lyrics. 
The dulcimer played on this track was 
made by Gil Kepner from Mattapan, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1972. It was a Christmas gift 
from my husband. This tune is played in 
the key of C. The dulcimer is tuned CCG 
and simply played on one string with the 
drone accompaniment. 


Tract List: Sweet Mary Rose; The Essex; 
Keep On Going; Sailor’s Valentine; Passa- 
maquoddy Bay; Saltwater Women; Wid- 
ow’s Lament; Mother of the Ocean; New 
Bedford Fare Thee Well; Whale’ Lullaby; 
Daughter of the Ocean; There’s a Ship 


The cover is a painting by Gordon 
Johnson and the title of the painting is 
“Mary Patten on the Deck of Neptune’s 
Car” and I was able to use it courtesy of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. 
The song “Keep On Going” is the story of 


Mary Patten. 
Ruth Dunfield 
24 Augustus St. 
St. Andrews, NB 
E5B 2G2 
CANADA 
506-529-3823 
ruth@ruthdunfield.com 


Carpe Dulcimers 
Denise and Rob Angus 


t: We had been perform- 
ing separately for many years—Denise, 
formerly with Les Amis and Rob with Af- 
ter Class. We met at the Tannehill Festi- 
val and discovered that we like many of 
the same tunes. This CD features some of 
them played on lap and hammered dulci- 
mers, with guitar backup. 


Track List: South Wind; Annie Laurie; 
Bonaparte Crossing the Rhine; Coleman's 
March; Da Slockit Light; Going Home; The 
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Minstrel Boy; The Mountains of Pomeroy; 
Red Wing/Ryan’s Polka; Rosin the Bow; 
Down in the Sally Gardens Moonshine; 
Sloop John B; The Water Is Wide; Will Ye 
Go Lassie Go 
Rob Angus 
2069 Lakeview Lane 
Birmingham, AL 35244 
205-987-7976 
raangus@charter.net 


www.RobAngus.com 


Movin’ on Down the River 


The Cincinnati Dulcimer Society 


Track List: Wizard on the Hill; Mississippi 
Sawyer/Ragtime Annie; Waltz Across Tex- 
as; Lorena; Will the Circle Be Unbroken/I'll 
Fly Away/Life’s Railway to Heaven/I Saw 
the Light; Remember Me; The House of 
the Rising Sun; Columbus Stockade Blues; 
America the Beautiful; How I Love that 
Mountain Music; Tammy; When It’s Time 
for the Whippoorwill to Sing; Whispering 
Hope; September on the Mississippi; Red- 
wing; Wabash Cannonball/Folsom Prison 
Blues; Gold Watch and Chain; Quilting 
Party (I was Seeing Nellie Home); Darlin’ 
Nelly Gray; Where the Roses Never Fade; 
Clinch Mountain Backstep; Stepstone; 
Kentucky Waltz; Movin’ on Down the River 


CincinnatiDulcimer@gmail.com 
www.CincinnatiDulcimers.com 


Jump at Samhain’s Fire 


Beltaine 


Brian Baker, Kris Chase, and John Keys, 
with guests: Pat Dooney, Mike Speicer, 
and Dick Weissman 


Beltaine’s fourth CD, 
Jump at Samhain’s Fire (pronounced sah- 
win) is a collection of original and tradi- 
tional music that fused Celtic with folk, 
jazz, and rock influences of the mem- 
bers—featuring hammered dulcimer, gui- 
tar, flute, marimbula, and vocals. 


Jump at Samhain’s 
Fire by John Keys represents the sound of 
Beltaine with two hammered dulcimers 
playing the melody and counter rhythms, 
the guitar drives the music and the fiddle 
offers a haunting counter melody in the 
second part of the tune. John plays a 5.0 
by Rick Fogel/Whamdiddle, custom built 


in 2005 with special tuning, super bass, 
dampers and a beautiful Celtic knot for 
the sound hole. Kris Chase plays a D-500 
hammered dulcimer by Dusty Strings. 


Track List: Spicer’s Slide; Jump at Sam- 
hain’s Fire; Spancil Hill; Coming Down the 
Brae; Two Hours After St. Patrick’s Day; 
Jessica’s. Wedding Reel; Whiskey You're 
the Devil; Wind and Rain; Johnny Jump 
Up/Road to Lisdoonvarna; Amber Waltz; 
Come Out Ye Black and Tans; Dooney’s 
Rant; Brooklyn Street Rag; I'll Tell My Ma; 
La Bastringue; Ashokan Farewell; Black- 
grass 

John J. Keys 

Beltaine 
7019 SE Brooklyn Street 
Portland, OR 97206 
503-788-5648 
johnkeys@beltainemusic.com 


www.beltainemusic.com 


Old Time Gospel 
Charlie Mink 


When it comes to gos- 
pel music, my favorites, both for play- 
ing and listening, are the old tunes, the 
ones that have been sung by generations 
of Christians over many years. The time 
span of these tunes is immense, stretch- 
ing from early Celtic Christian music 
over 1600 years old, to relatively modern 
tunes. 


Track List: Amazing Grace; Will the Cir- 
cle Be Unbroken; Rock of Ages; Wayfaring 
Stranger; Sweet Hour of Prayer; Simple 
Gifts; Bringing in the Sheaves; Farther 
Along; Just Over in Glory Land; Be Thou 
My Vision; On Jordan’s Stormy Banks; 
Give Me the Roses While I Live; I Will Bow 
and Be Simple; Come Thou Fount; Prayer 
for Saint Bridgett; Unclouded Day; Blessed 
Assurance; Angel Band 

Charlie Mink 

PO Box 347 

Mountain view, AR 72560 
870-585-2406 
campmink@mvtel.net 


Renew Online! 
www.dpnews.com 
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ONAAMMERED-DULCIMER 


“Nothing is impossible, it’s only . 
unfamiliar” — Gypsy jazz gui- 
tarist, Stephane Wrembel 


‘Nothing is difficult, just slow down? 
— Jazz pianist, Ramsey Lewis, quot- 
ing his childhood music teacher 


or years I lived with the belief that 
Fe were some things that were 

simply impossible to play on the 
hammered dulcimer. I later came to 
believe that, if not impossible, there are 
many things that would be too difficult to 
bother trying to play on the instrument. 
With those limitations firmly planted in 
my cerebral cortex I successfully avoided 
any attempts at playing music outside 
the realm of fairly simple, diatonic folk 
music. 

In fact, if you had asked me, I would 
have told you that I don’t have a chro- 
matic instrument. It seems to be com- 
mon parlance in the dulcimer world 
to refer to bigger dulcimers that have 
extra notes at the extreme high and low 
ends as chromatic, while referring to 
smaller instruments as diatonic. The fact 
is, even in the middle of my old 15/14 
all of the 12 chromatic notes are there. 
While the standard hammered dulci- 
mer tuning is technically diatonic in 
layout, chromatic patterns exist within 
it that are just as logical, geometric, and 
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transposable as their diatonic cousins. 
There are many ways to approach 
chromaticity within standard hammered 
dulcimer tuning. One way is to add 
chromatic passing notes into a chord 
arpeggio, while another would be to 
substitute one chord for another such 
as replacing a dominant 7" chord with 
a diminished 7 chord. These methods 
are common among Gypsy jazz guitar- 
ists, who largely think in arpeggios rather 
than scales. However, for this article 
I will use a scale-based approach that 
would be more characteristic of jazz 
violinists such as Stephane Grappelli 
or Joe Venuti. If you are interested in 
playing Gypsy jazz or early swing, this 
will provide a nice introduction. How- 
ever, I would also encourage you to use 
these concepts as springboards to other 
forms of chromatic music, as well as, to 
achieve a deeper understanding of your 
instrument, which can enhance your 
playing in any number of ways. To get 
started, we'll look at two exercises and 
then explore a few musical applications. 
For the first exercise, find the G on 
the marked course on the right side 
of the treble bridge. Starting with the 
left hand on that note, play a simple 
G Major ‘Box’ scale, alternating hands 
up four notes to the marked C then 
switching to the left side of the bridge 
continuing from the D (across from 


our starting note, G) up to the G one 
octave above where we started. This 
simple major scale should be played with 
alternating hands and a left-hand lead. 
Now let’s add in a Bb and an F. For 
this I suggest using triplets as a rhythm 
and a slightly more complicated hand 
pattern (see Fig. 1 for notation and hand 
placement). Start on that same G with 
the left hand. This time, however, double 
up the first two notes on the left hand (G 
and A) so that your right hand is avail- 
able to reach over to the bass bridge for 
the Bb, then back to the B on the right 
side of the treble with your left hand, 
then the marked C with your right hand. 
Now repeat this same hand pattern 
on the left side of the treble bridge to 
continue the scale: D and E with the left 
hand, F across the bridge with your right 
hand, F# with your left hand, finishing 
with the marked G on the left side of the 
treble with your right hand. Notice how 
the geometric relationship of the Bb to 
the first half of the scale is symmetrical 
to the relationship of the F to the second 
half of the scale. Notice the geometric 
symmetry between the first half of the 
exercise and the second half. They each 
consist of a paradiddle starting on a 
marked course with the third note being 
the outlier ‘outside the scale’ to the upper 
right, then back to the next scale note. 
At this point, you might ask why I 
don’t suggest simply playing that first G 
note with the right hand to avoid dou- 
bling up on the left hand. My first answer 
would be: That’s not a bad idea, why 
don’t you practice it that way, too. But 
there are a few reasons I’m asking you 
to double up the left hand on those first 
two notes. One reason is that you will 
need to do that same hand pattern on 
the left side of the bridge, and our hands 
tend to find it easier to repeat patterns. 
This sort of predictability makes play- 
ing difficult passages more manageable. 
Another reason I’m asking you to use 
this hand placement has to do with the 
rhythm and timing. Notice that the first 
paradiddle starts on a downbeat, while 
the second one starts on the third beat of 
a triplet. For this reason alone, practic- 
ing this exercise will build a flexibility in 


Nothing tS impossible, 
il d only unfamiliar . 


— Gypsy jazz guitarist, Stephane Wrembel 


Figure | Figure 2 
G major scale w/ Bb & F G major scale w/ Bb & C# 
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Figure 3 
G Major Phrase 1 
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— Jazz pianist, Ramsey Lewis, quoting his childhood music teacher 


you that unlocks the pathway to find- 
ing a lot of interesting chromatic stuff. 

Asa second exercise, let’s play the 
G major scale adding a Bb and C#. The 
hand pattern is almost identical to the 
first exercise. Everything to the right 
of the treble bridge stays the same. The 
first note left of the treble bridge will be 
the C# with the left hand, then continue 
alternating hands straight up to the 
marked G (see Fig. 2 for notation and 
hand placement). If you have a bigger 
instrument, try these exercises over two 
octaves, either starting on the bass bridge 
or continuing higher up the treble bridge. 
You will notice that the patterns should 
stay fairly consistent. Also try transpos- 
ing both exercises to other major scales 
starting on marked courses, such as D 
or A. Hopefully you will notice that you 
don’t even need to know the names of 
the notes you are playing, but that the 
geometric patterns stay the same. 

While these exercises, along with 
some experimentation, can unlock a 
wealth of chromatic insight, let’s take a 
look at a couple possible applications. 
Here are three musical phrases that are 
characteristic of someone like Stephane 
Grappelli. They would be used to impro- 
vise over a G major chord, and can be in- 
verted, altered, and spliced in any num- 
ber of ways. They all three basically use 
some configuration 
of the notes we’ve 
just looked at in the 
initial exercises. 

The first phrase 
(Fig. 3) starts on 
the high G on 
the left side of 


Andy Young performs Gypsy 
Jazz, traditional Irish, and 
Quebecois tunes on Ham- 
mered Dulcimer, Irish Flute, 
Tin Whistle, and Guitar. 
His concerts infuse expres- 
sive musical arrangements 
with humor and insight to 
provide a deep understand- 
ing of the role of music in a 
multicultural and inter- 
personal world. He has 
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performed and taught at 
dulcimer and folk festivals 
around the Midwest, in- 
cluding Gebhard Woods, 
Evart, Chicago Celtic 
Festival, Kentucky Music 
Winter Week, Fox Valley 
Folk Festival, Blissfest, 
and Saline Celtic Fest. 


the treble bridge. The next two notes, 
C# & D, are also on the left side of the 
treble bridge. The F natural is across 
the bridge, played with the right hand. 
The next two notes, E & D, are back on 
the left side of the bridge and are both 
played with the left hand. This frees 
up you right hand to reach over to the 
bass bridge to play the Bb, finishing the 
phrase with your left hand playing the 
G on the right side of the treble bridge. 
The second phrase (Fig. 4) involves 
no hand placement trickery. It’s a strict 
alternating, left-hand lead (that first right 
hand note is a pick-up note, not a down 
beat). Start with your right hand on the 
Bb on the bass bridge. Play the first two 
notes of the first measure (B & D) on 
the right treble, then play the E on the 
left treble, and back to the right treble 
for the next D. The rest of the phrase all 
takes place on the left treble, with the 
exception of the upper Bb which will 
likely be on the right treble, depending 
on your instrument. Follow the hand 
patterns in Fig. 4 carefully until you 
understand their logic. Then feel free to 
experiment with alternative patterns. 
The third phrase (Fig. 5) starts on the 
left treble with the left hand. The rest 
of the phrase then all stays on the right 
treble, with the exception of the Bb that 
occurs twice in the phrase. Those should 
} both be on the 
bass bridge 
with your right 
hand. The 
doubling up on 
your left hand 
just before the 
second Bb frees 


your right hand up to strike the Bb. 
Once you've got these phrases 
playable without looking at the nota- 
tion, play around with altering them. 
Transpose them to different keys, 
repeat them over two octaves, change 
the timing, or run them together. For 
example, play the second phrase (Fig. 
4) and when you get to the last D, use 
it as the first note of the third phrase 
(Fig. 5) and blend the two phrases 
together. This will change the timing of 
the third phrase in an interesting way. 
While these three phrases alone can 
open up several chromatic ideas with a 
little exploration, to truly improvise over 
chord changes it would be important to 
gather a whole repertoire of such phrases 
to use in building improvisations. My 
hope is that these ideas spark your inter- 


est and hone your skills in venturing out 
into more chromatic territory. DDN 
Contact info: 
773-706-4310 


www.andyyoungmusic.com 
andy@andyyoungmusic.com 


Editor’s Note: Andy Young's long- 
awaited new album, L’Accroche-Pieds, 
is a delight to the ears, blending Irish 
reels and jigs, crooked tunes from Que- 
bec, and Gypsy tinged Parisian waltzes 
together into a cross-cultural feast. 
Guest musicians include All-Ireland 
champion and founding member of 
the Irish band Solas, John Williams on 
concertina, and Gypsy Jazz guitarist 
Alfonso Ponticelli of Swing Gitan. Hear 
it right now at www.andyyoung.com. 
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July 22-24 
Cranberry Dulcimer & Autoharp 
Gathering 


Instructors: Bill Spence, Sue Carpenter, 
Bryan Bowers, and more TBA. Contact: 
CarolLynn & Gene Langley, 282 Blue 
Factory Road, Averill Park, NY 12018. 518- 
596-2288, cllangley@localnet.com, www. 
cranberrygathering.com 


July 23-24 
Indiana Dulcimer Festival 


Instructors: Bing Futch, Stephen 
Seifert, Lois Hornbostel, Butch Ross, 
Aaron O'Rourke, and Rob Brereton. 
Contact: Nick Young or Richard Ash, 
PO Box 302, Woodburn, IN 46797. 800- 
433-3655, sales@folkcraft.com, www. 
IndianaDulcimerFestival.com 


July 23-24 
Music in the Mountains Festival 


Instructors: Patti Amelotte, Leo Kretzner, 
Doug Thomson, Georgianna Hennessey, 
Matt Tonge, Monika White, and more. 
Contact: Diane Grady, PO Box 1017, 
Running Springs, CA 92382. 909-867-2149, 
dnjgrady@verizon.net, www.green-valley- 
lake.com 


July 24-30 
Dulcimer Celebration 


Instructors: Anne Lough, Lorinda Jones, 
Tull Glazener, and Guy George. Contact: 
Bob Dalsemer, One Folk School Road, 
Brasstown, NC 28902. 828-837-2775, bob@ 
folkschool.org, www.FolkschoolLorg 


July 29-30 
Redwood Dulcimer Day 


Instructors: Leo Kretzner, Peter 
Tommerup, Neal Hellman, and Ron 
Beardslee. Contact: Ron Beardslee, 510- 
537-5648, mtndulcimer@att.net, www. 
RedwoodDulcimerDay.com 


August 12-14 
Gateway Dulcimer Music Festival 


Instructors: Lorinda Jones, Maureen 
Sellers, Bing Futch, Mike Anderson, Gary 
Sager, Rick Thum, Guy George, Cathy 
Barton, Neal Walters, Chris Armstrong, 
Dave Para, Coleen Walters, Doug Felt, and 


DPN Festival Guide 


Danny Shepherd. Contact: Sharon Hargus, 
280 Falcon Drive, Highland, IL 62249. 
618-651-8271, gdsmf@charternet, www. 
gatewaydulcimer.org 


August 19-21 
August Dulcimer Daze 


Instructors: Joe Collins, Atwater & 
Donnelly, MacArthur Family, Dallas 
Cline, Kristen Gitler, George Haggerty, 
Lori Keddell, Sandy Lafleur, Beth Lassi, 
Bonnie Leigh, Janet Nieburg, and Nina 
Zanetti. Contact: George Haggerty, PO 
Box 88, Jacksonville, VT 05342. 802- 
368-7437, swewater@sovernet, www. 
AugustDulcimerDaze.com 


September 11-16 
Kentucky Dulcimers on the Ohio 


Instructors: Susan Trump, Maureen Sellers, 


and Sarah Morgan. Contact: Maureen 
Sellers, 812-945-9094, maureensel@aol.com, 
www.RoadScholar.org 


September 14-18 
The Walnut Valley Festival 


2011 will be the 40th year for the Walnut 
Valley Festival. The festival includes 
contests for 8 different acoustic instruments 
including: the National Hammered 
Dulcimer Championship and the National 
Mountain Duclimer Championship. 
Contact: Paulette Rush, PO Box 245, 
Winfield, KS 67156. 620-221-3250, hq@ 
wvfest.com. www.W Vfest.com 


September 16-18 
Greenwood Furnace Folk Gathering 


Contact: Ilona Ballreich, 814-643-6220. 
huntingdonarts@comcast.net. www. 
folkgathering.com 


September 16-18 
Harmony Harvest Dulcimer Festival 


Instructors: Rick Thum, Guy & Sharrie 
George, Jan Hammond, John Sackenheim, 
Linda Sigismondi, Mary Jo Ward, and 
Evening Rose. Contact: Gary Sager, 
Prussia Valley Dulcimers, 122 N. Market 
Street, Waverly, OH 45690. 740-941- 
1271, pvdulcimers@bright.net, www. 
HarmonyHarvest.org 


September 22-24 
Melodies and Musings 2011 


Instructors: Linda Brockinton, Larry 
Conger, Tull Glazener, Susan Trump, and 
Guy George. Contact: JeanAnn Moon, 
1805 Gunter Ave., Guntersville, AL 35976. 
256-571-7734, mcrsvp@mcrsvp.org, www. 
melodies-and-musings.com 


September 23-24 
Memphis Dulcimer Gathering & Folk 
Festival 


Instructors: Rick Thum, Russell Cook, 
and more. Contact: Lee Cagle, PO Box 
224, Moscow, TN 38057. 901-877-7763, 
lee@LeeCagleDulcimers.com. www. 
MemphisDulcimerGathering.com 


September 24-25 
Fall Harvest Festival of Dulcimers 


Instructors: Jody Marshall, Bing Futch, 

and more. Contact: Leo Kretzner, 778 
Baylor, Claremont, CA 91711. 909-624-7950, 
leokretz@verizon.net, www.scdh.org 


October 7-9 
Winter Creek Reunion Dulcimer 
Festival 


Instructors: Stephen Seifert, Kendra 
Ward and Bob Bence, Debbie Porter, Ted 
Yoder, Russell Cook, Time Was, Sweet 
Song String Band, and The Wright Family. 
Contact: Laurel Hamrick, 212 S. Burnett 
Ave., Denison, TX 75020. 903-465-9081 or 
903-640-0003 evenings, rrvdc@texoma.net, 
wwwi.rdvc.com 


October 8 
Red Hill Music Festival 


Instructors: Tull Glazener, Molly 
McCormack, Jon Hall, Rick Thum, Doug 
Hawf, and Danny Shepherd. Contact: 
Jerry Pacholski, 508 20th St., Lawrenceville, 
IL 62439. 618-943-5610, JerryPacholski@ 
frontiercom, www.rhdulcimers.com 


October 13-16 
Dulcimer Chautauqua on the Wabash, 
Inc. 


Instructors: Aaron O'Rourke, Sarah 
Morgan, Sarah Elisabeth, Karen Mueller, 
Mike Anderson, Maureen Sellers, 

Neal and Coleen Walters, and more. 


Please do not reprint or redistribute without permission. Contact dobn@dpnews.com. 


Contact: Maureen Sellers, 812-945-9094, 
maureensel@aol.com 


October 14-15 

2nd Annual New Mexico Dulcimer 
Festival 

Albuquerque, NM 

Instructors: Larry Conger, Tina Gugeler, 
Stephen Seifert, Jonathan Dowell, Irma 
Reeder, Peggy Spofford, Scott Reeder, 
Gretchen Van Houten, and more. Contact: 
Debbie Velasquez, PO Box 117 
Albuquerque, NM 87192. 505-292-6030, 
NMadulcfest.register@gmail.com, www. 
NMdulcfest.com 


October 14-15 

Nutmeg Dulcimer Festival 

Milford, CT 

Instructors: Don Pedi, Butch Ross, Max 
ZT, Greg Anderson, Andy Young, Cliff 
Cole, Carrie Crompton, Marya Katz, David 
Neiman, Jeremy Seeger, Pam Weeks, AJ. 
Bashore, Heidi Cerrigione, Sam Edelston, 
Sany Lafleur, Beth Lassi, and Carol Walker. 
Contact: Sam Edelston, 34 Daffodil Lane, 
Cos Cob, CT 06807. info@NutmegDulcimer. 
com, www.NutmegDulcimer.com 


October 27-30 

Dulcimerville Fall Festival 

Black Mountain, NC 

Instructors: TBA. Contact: Lois 
Hornbostel, PO Box 907, Bryson City, NC 
28713. Blue Ridge Assembly 828-669-8422, 
loisdulc@frontier.com, www.dulcimerville. 
com 


November 11-13 

Smoky Mountain Dulcimer Retreat 
Townsend, TN 

Instructors: Maureen Sellers, Joe Collins, 
Jeff Furman, Molly McCormack, Karen 


Ashbrook, Mark Alan Wade, and Paul Oorts. 


Contact: Nancy Basford, PO Box 22352, 

Knoxville, TN 37933-0352. 865-483-1121, 
sford@knoxvilledulcimers.org, 

www.KnoxvilleDulcimers.org 


February 23-25 

Southern Strings Dulcimer Festival 
Hattiesburg, MS 

Instructors: Dan Landrum, Bruce Ford, 
Jess Dickinson, and more. Contact: Karen 
Mims, 601-583-6424, kom_dbc@hotmail. 
com, www. MississippiDulcimercom 


Want To 
Be Listep? 


learn how at: 
www.dpnews.com/events 
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THOUGHT OF A 
GREAT IDEA FOR 
DPN? 


Email it. 
dpn@dpnews.com 
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LaPorte, PA 18626 
570 946 7841 


dulcimer@epix.net 
www. missigman-music.com 
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LOOK WHAT TURNED UP IN NEW YORK CITY! 


from a DPN reader, Paul 

Dolce of Lakewood, Ohio, 
which read in part as follows: 

“T’ve stumbled upon and purchased an 
interesting dulcimer that I would love 
to hear your thoughts on. Nothing is 
known of its provenance and it was 
purchased in New York City.’ His email 
included several pictures of the instru- 
ment that is shown here in Figure 1. 

In subsequent messages, Paul said 
that he had bought the instrument 
from Sid Glickman, an important New 
York dealer in musical instruments. He 
added that Sid believed that he had ac- 
quired the dulcimer in Massachusetts, 
but had no additional information. 


| recently received an email 


T ‘3iy 


Paul provided dimensions as follows: 
Length: 32 inches 

Height of Body: 2% inches 

Width: Upper bout: 5% inches 
Waist: 5% inches 

Width, Lower Bout:5% inches 
Vibrating String Length (VSL): 
About 26 %’ (Location of miss- 

ing bridge not entirely clear.) 
Although the “waist” is scarcely nar- 
rower than the bouts, the instrument 
appears to belong to the hourglass 
rather than the single-bout tradition. 
However, its vibrating string length 
(VSL), 26% inches, is closer to the 
usual VSL range of single-bout Virginia 
style dulcimers, 24 to 26 inches, than 
it is to the usual VSL of old hour- 
glass dulcimers, about 28 inches. 
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Typical In Some Ways 
[continued from p. 71] 

n some ways, this instrument 
[ee a number of dulcimers 

I have seen, that probably date 
to the early 20th Century. They are 
relatively primitively made, and do not 
seem to reflect substantial relation- 
ships to any major design tradition. 
The maker had probably seen one or 
two dulcimers, sometime, somewhere! 
The instruments are often inaccurately 
fretted, and sometimes seriously so! 

A Surprising Design Feature 

When I saw the pictures Paul sent, 
I immediately noticed a design feature 
that I certainly did not expect to see. 
The line of the headstock moves out as 
it approaches the body of the instru- 
ment, making the head wider than the 
fretboard at the point of their junc- 
ture. This is the first hourglass-shaped 
dulcimer with this feature, that I have 
ever seen. The old dulcimers I have seen 
that exhibit this feature, are 19th Cen- 
tury single-bout instruments from the 
vicinity of northeastern Tennessee! They 
clearly represent a design tradition. 

To make the point clear, Figure 
2 shows a 19th Century single-bout 
dulcimer from Hancock County, north- 
eastern Tennessee, maker unknown, 
and Figure 3 shows its head. The head 
is wider than the fretboard where they 
join. The same is true of the dulcimer 
made by Dr. Neal McNeal of Sneedville, 
northeastern Tennessee, described in my 


Lee Smith 


column in the Winter 2011 issue of DPN. 
By contrast, Figure 4 shows the head of 
an hourglass dulcimer made by Charles 
N. Prichard of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, who made dulcimers in the period 
1880-1900. The line of the head does not 
move out, and the head and fretboard 
are the same width where they meet. 
Another feature that may possi- 
bly associate Paul’s dulcimer with the 
northeastern Tennessee tradition is 
the similarity of its soundholes to the 
crescent-shaped soundholes found in 
old single-bout Tennessee dulcimers 
such as the one in Figure 3. But what 
about that shape? And that 26 %-inch 
VSL? And was this instrument made 
in Massachusetts? Wouldn't you like 
to talk to the maker of this one? 
Meanwhile, lovers of old dulcimers, 
this constitutes an alert. Watch for old 
dulcimers with heads that “flare out” and 
are wider than their fretboards! Let me 
know if and when you come across speci- 
mens of this design tradition. I will carry 
the information in this column, and we 
will see what we can figure out. 


Ralph Lee Smith (left). 
with his son David 
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hammered and mountain dulcimer lessons for all levels 


over 400 hours of video and growing... 


DulcimerSchool.com 


Please do not reprint or redistribute without permission. Contact don@dpnews.com. 


HOPS AT WARREN WILSON CO 


OUR 20TH ANNIVERSARY! 


FD arcimer Week at the Swannanoa Gathering offers students the opportunity to learn the hammered or mountain 
dulcimer (or both!) plus guitar and autoharp in a relaxed and intimate setting of small classes and supportive 
staff, with some of the country’s finest teachers and players. No other dulcimer workshop can offer all this: 


¢Highest-quality instruction ¢Special Guest Enrichment artists 

¢Small classes in a relaxed atmosphere eEvening dances, song circles, concerts & jams 
Personal attention eAir-conditioned dorm available 

Take classes in both types of dulcimer The best cafeteria of any camp 


July 3-9, Traditional Song Weeks July 3-9, Fiddle Week ¢ July 10-16, Celtic Week 
July 17-23, Old-Time Musie*& Dance Week ¢ July 24-30, Contemporary Folk Week 
July 24-30, Guitar Week ¢ July 31-August 6, Dulcimer Week 


Call or write for a FREE catalog: The Swannanoa Gathering, 
Warren Wilson College, PO-Box 9000 Asheville, NC 28815-9000 
Tel/Fax: (828) 298-3434 ¢ Email: gathering@warren-wilson.edu ¢ Website: www.swangathering.com 


